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For the Companion, 
“OPEN SESAME.” 

Of course all my young readers are familiar 
with the stories of the ‘Arabian Nights.” 
remember the robbers’ cave, and the mystic 
password which alone could move the heavy door 
on its hinges. Sometimes the old legend comes 
back to us in our everyday life. We push and 
beat at some obstacle, we grow angry or sullen 
at its unchanging front. Suddenly, perhaps 
through a mere nothing, a lisped word, a smile, 
a flower, the song of a bird, the rusty hinges re- 
volve, and the interior lies open. 

I don’t think the iron-barred door of the rob- 
bers’ cave looked harder or more unpromising 
than old Mother Rol:and’s face and manner. Who 
ever was bold enough to eall that old creature 
‘“mother,’? we never could imagine, for if ever 
there was a human being who seemed utterly 
devoid of natural feeling, it was herself. 

She would turn from her path, and mutter 
and mumble at the very sight of a child, and 
once when she came upon pretty little Emily Ly- 
min sitting in the road, and playing with some 
flowers in her Iup, she gave a screech, and shooed 
at her with her stick, until the poor scared baby 
set up such a howl that her mother, who was not 
far off, came running up to her. 

“You might have knocked with a 
feather,” Mrs. Lyman said to her friends, ‘I 
trembled so at the sight of that witch glowering 
at my baby, and shaking her stick almost in her 
precious little face. I was too much frightened 
to speak, but I just caught Emily up, and ran as 
if the Evil One was at our heels. 


me down 


I never once 
looked back to see if she was after us or not. I 
think she is erazy, for she looks so.’ 

None of us in Seatield knew anything about 
the old woman. 

Two years before she had come to the place 
and rented the brown cottage, just outside of 
town. Mr. Manly, the agent, said that her name 
was Roland, and that she paid a year’s rent in 
advance, and that was all he knew about 
and all he eared to know. 

She brought one servant with her, almost as 
No 
use in ever asking her any questions about where 
they came from, for she used to snarl like a 
vicious dog, and say,— 

“What's that to vou? We aint killed or robbed 
anybody that I knows on, and we aint hiding 
from the law.’”’ 

Several of the Seafield people called at the cot- 
tage, some out of curiosity, and some because 
they thought they might be of use to the desolate 
old woman, but not one ever got farther than the 
steps, for there she sat in a big arm-ehair right 
across the threshold. Tler visitors, thinking per- 
haps she didn’t see them, said,— 

“We've come to see you, Mrs. Roland, thinking 
perhaps you might be lonely living out here 
alone.” 


her, 


old, and quite as cross-grained, as herself. 


“You can just take your way back,” she an- 
swered, never even lifting her eyes from the 
floor, “I don’t want visitors, and you need not 


return,”” 

Of course, all kinds of stories were told about 
her after that. Every one said no human being 
would act in that manner if they had not com- 
mitted some terrible crime. 

Bill Jenks said he was hunting his cows at day- 
light one morning just back of the brown cottage 
and he heard such a sobbing ané erying in the 
garden that he peeped through the hedge, and 
there the old witch was lying flat on her face, on 
the wet ground, groaning as if her heart would 
break. No one ever did believe Bill in the vil- 
lage before, but as it was about her, they thought 
it likely. 

There was one person in Seafield who was 
never tired of talking about the recluse, and ask- 
ing questions about her which no one could an- 
Swer, 


Freda Roy was the merriest, happiest girl 
among us all—the last, one would suppose, to be 
interested in such a gloomy individual. She was 
the first in all mischief, and the last to draw 
back from any daring exploit, though she was 
the youngest of us all, only thirteen, and small 
for her age. A spirited little creature, like one 


of those blooded horses who never give up until | 


they fall dead. She talked so much about Mother 
Roland that we used to call her ‘“Freda’s old 
woman,”’ 


“Laugh away, girls,’ she said one day, when 


They | 


creature that makes me pity her. 
late, infirm old woman! 
| one of us living there, a stranger, and without 
| 2 soul to give us a kind word or look!” 

| “If it was one of said Kate Stanton, 


Poor, deso- 


» 
us, 


Only think if it was | old witch and her stick, that she was so ready to 


returning from a long ramble, we found ourselves | peculiar shade of auburn, with gold lights playing | with a faint smile. 
a short distance from the brown cottage, ‘“‘but I} through it, and as she ran, they seemed to quiver to be pitied, but I never knew how much. When 
tell you there’s something abont that poor old | like dancing sunbeams. | 


| 


We were so much frightened thinking of the 
| 
| use, that we stood there shaking and trembling. 

The only comfort we had was in abusing that | 
mean Kate, who had dared Freda, knowing thut | 
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crossly, “I reckon we'd behave like Christians, 
and not turn everybody away from the door who 
came to see us, and scare the children from our 
path. 
| crone gets,”’ 

| “Oh, don’t say that!’ cried Freda. 

| we know what troubles she has had? 
| they have driven her crazy.” 

“Oh, how noble and charitable we are,”’ sneered 
| Kate. She was the hatefullest girl I ever did see, 
| and just as mean and envious. 
| “But then we’re ata distance. IT bet anything, 
|for all your fine talk, you dare not take that 
| bonquet you’ve been gathering, and present it as 
a love-token to the old witch.” 
| *“T'd do it in a minute if I thought she’d take 

it,’’ cried Freda, flushing up. 

“Tf, and if,”’ that hateful Kate repeated, with 
asneer. “Of course, she thinks the world and 
all of flowers; she looks as if she had lived among 


“How do 
Perhaps 


them all her.life. Of course, too, she’ll be eter- 
nally grateful for the delicate attention, she has 


such a meek and thankful spirit. 
not to beard the witch in her den.”’ 

“Won't I?’ Freda said, fastening up her ferns 
and flowers. “I'm going to carry these to her, 
not because you've dared me, but because you've 
put it in my head to try. She may like flowers; 
at any rate, I can but make the attempt.” 
| ‘Don’t go, Freda, don’t go!’ we all cried, and 
TI caught the strings of her hat to hold her back. 
The hat came off, but she just laughed, and catch- 
ing it in her hand, ran on, her beautiful curls 
streaming behind her. 

I never saw such hair as Freda had, such a 


You’re safe 





If we did, we’d deserve just what the old | 


| would make her do anything. We told her that} 
{if the woman hurt her, or killed her, she would 
| be the guilty cause, and we said so much that | 
she slunk away, and ran home. 

We watched Freda with our hearts in our | 
throats, and saw her cross the style, and walk 
swiftly to the open door, where, as usual, the old 
woman 


was sitting. She stopped, just as she 
reached the low steps, and we supposed said 
something, for the woman quickly turned her 
head. 
spring from her seat, run down the steps, and 
seize Freda by the arm. 

“She’s going to kill her, she’s going to kill 
her!’ shrieked one of the girls, falling flat on the 
ground, 
| “Hush! hush!’ said Myra Clarke. 
| hurting her. 


Oh, how we screamed, when we saw her 


“She isn’t 
She’s talking, and has got her hand 
on her shoulder, and look at Freda! 
| quietly she stands there! 


” 


See how 
She could get away if 
| she chose, 
It was true enough. The old witch was evi- 
| dently not bent on mischief, and she was really 
talking, though we could not hear what she said. 
Every now and then, we saw her lay her hand 
on Freda’s pretty head, and after a long, long 
time it seemed to us, she seemed to raise the 
girl’s hair to her lips, and went back to the 
house. 
| Freda turned and came slowly towards us. As 
| she drew near, we saw that her eyes were swollen, 
and her cheeks wet with tears. To see Freda 
erying was as strange as anything else. 

‘Well, what’s happened?” we cried, bursting 








| with curiosity. ‘‘She didn’t eat me,” Freda said, 


“O girls, didn’t T say she was 


IT reached the steps, I said to her, 

“Mrs. Roland, I've brought you some ferns and 
wild flowers. Ididn't come to see you, for I’ve 
heard you do not receive visitors, but these ferns 
are so rare, and you may like flowers. I'll lay 
them on the step. O ma’am, I do feel so sorry 
that you are all alone.’ 

“While I was speaking, she raised her eyes 
slowly (you know she always looks down), and 
turned towards me with that scowl of hers. Sud- 
denly she jumped up, trembling so she could 
hardly stand, and tottered down the steps. She 
did not look at my face, but at my hair, and she 
laid her hands on it. 

**T never thought to see it again, she said, as 
if she was choking. 
coftin-lid, never, 1 
to meet my longi 
at once to reme 
frightened th 

“1 didn’ 
said t 
thing 
to you 


fT thought it was under the 
er, till the Day of Judgment, 
eyes!’ 











f Then she seemed all 
ver herself, for 1 was so terribly 
tried to get away. 

nean to frighten you, child,’—she 
ly,—‘but you reminded me of some- 
er expected to see again. I'm obliged 
the flowers, and Ido like them. You 
sagain if you choose, and you need not 
be afraid of me.’ 


can cow 


“She touched my hair again, with such a pitiful 
look in her eyes that I just burst out crying; and 
then she went in, saying to herself, ‘So like, so 
like!’ I intend to 
make myself of use to that poor old soul, and I'll 
win her heart yet.” 

Freda went the very next day, with an offering 
of choice fruit, and this time she crossed the 
threshold, 

“It’s the queerest room you ever saw, girls,” 


I've stormed the fort, girls. 


she said. “There are handsome things in it, but 


such a mixture! There’s a silver-mounted gun, 
and pistols, and a splendid sword, There’s a sofa 
covered with brocade, and a sailor's cap hanging 
over it, and there’sa shelf of 
—dolls of every size. 


what do you think? 
There’s a large picture, 
too, covered with a double fold of erape, and un- 
der it a pair of satin slippers,—tiny feet they 
must have been that wore it.”” 


o 


“How did she treat you, Freda?” we asked, 
breathless with curiosity. 

“Oh, she was as kind as could be. She isa 
lady, girls, I can tell you, for her manners are 
perfect, and her language is refined. Somehow, 
I think my weleome was due to my hair more 
than to myself. 
asked me questions about myself, but all the 
time she was passing her hand over my curls with 
fn caressing touch. 


She made me sit by her, and 


She told me she had never 
seen such colored hair but once, and that was her 
daughter Lucy’s. She pointed to the picture, and 
I knew her daughter must be dead. 
is a pitiful one, I'm sure.” 

But it was many days before the pitiful story was 
told 

Mrs. Roland was from South Carolina, and a 
wealthy woman when the war broke out. Her 
husband was in the Confederate army, and her 


Her story 


only son in the navy, and on the Union side. 
Her daughter Lucy was about Freda’s age, and 
Mina a baby of eighteen months. Before the 
second year of the war was over, her husband 
was killed at the head of his regiment, and the 
following winter the tidings of her son’s death 
reached her. 

“T neverasked how he died,” she said to Freda. 
“T never wanted to know. Was it not enough to 
know that my gallant boy’s life was cut short, 
and that his mother’s eyes would never, never 
see him again on this side of the grave? Yet 
God’s hand did not pause from other strokes. 
There came a day, a cruel, crue! day, and that I 
un spared to tell of it seems a harder punishment 
than I can bear. 

‘We had left the plantation, and taken refuge 
in Charleston. For days the city had been bom- 
barded, but somehow, we did not feel uneasy, 
and went about our daily avocations without 
dread. My baby had a little fever, and I had laid 
her on the bed whilst I prepared some lemonade. 
She was restless, and Luey bent over her, singing 
some little cradle-song. At that moment came a 
crash, as if the house was rent in two, a loud re- 
port, and I fell, stunned and senseless, on the 
floor. 

“When I recovered, some persons were trying 
to take me from the room, but I tore away from 
them. The house was on fire, and full of smoke, 





mp) 


bul there, rigiit ou the toor where the bed had 
Ah, my God, no need to 
utterly de- 


been, lay something. 
sav more, for then and there reason 
serted me. 


“T heard afterwards a shell had fallen on the 


bed, so my darlings must have died instantly. 
For a year I was in the asylum, and happier then 


than now, for it seemed to me my children were | 


with me all the time. 

“When I came upon that baby in the road the 
other day, so like ny Mina, [ thought Twas going 
mad again, and | tried to drive away the phan- 
tom, though my heart yearned to keep it with 
me. My friends allowed me to come here, and 


promised not to intrude upon me unless I sent for 





them. Now you know iny story, Freda. Do you 
wish to see the face that looks so much like 
yours?” 

Freda said she drew the crape aside, and 
showed her a most beautiful girl. 

“‘T never was half as pretty as that, girls, you 
know,—but her hair was like mine. 1 don't 
think peor Mrs. Ro- 


land had seen the pie- 
ture herself fora long 
time, for she clasped 
her hands, and kept 
‘My 
ling, my darling, can 


muttering, dar- 
you see your wretched 
How old do 

Mrs. Ro- 
Only fifty, 
and she looks ninety. 


mother!’ 
think 


, 


you 
land 


is’ 


Y girls, what a eruel 


fate hers is, and how 
everybody lias mis- 
judged her!”’ 

I cannot say that, 


although the Seafield 
people tried to make 
to Mrs. Ro- 
for their abuse, 
iut- 
Willing)y 


amends 
land 
she received their 
tentions 
She no longer turned 
people from her door, 
but 
her guests ona veranda in frontof the 


always received 


CONE 


house, and answered them in monosy! 


lables. She seemed to shrink from 
bringing careless eyes among those mute memo- 
rials of the past, which made her life 

Sut Freda 
while Mr. Nelson 


visit her, and would spend hours and hours 


wis there after a 
t 
iut 


She faded gradually away, 


every day, and 


our good minister, been 


the brown cottage. 
and soon was not able to leave her bed. 

“Yes, Tam at 
Mr. Nelson, ‘‘and 


touching Freda’s 


peace,”’ 
I 


head 


she said, one day, to 
ittle girl’ — 
heart 
Do vou see that 


owe it to this 
“that 
Again 


my frozen 
grew warm and human 


withered bouquet on the shelf? Those are the 


ferns and wild flowers that my tender-hearted 
little girl brought that day. Let it be buried 
with me It brought love and peace, and it 


cleared my vision, so that I can see beyond the 
river, and the beloved waiting for me.” 

When Mrs 
was not a dry eve at her funeral. 
of to Freda, 
Freda, she carries with her everywhere the magic 


Roland died and was buried, there 
She left all the 
furniture her house Dear, sweet 
of love and kindness to every creature, no matter 


how humble or how warped by evil 


“eo 
“TI WAS THAT LADY.” 
Long after railroads had been laid) down in 


England, many people were afraid to travel on 
them. They preferred the mail-coach, as being 
safer, even if slower and less comfortable. Rail- 
road companies found it for their interest to pub 
lish 


by rail than by coach. 


“statisties’’ showing that the risk was le 


ss 


But there was one middle-aged English woman, 
had 


She had, however, so far 


in whose mind these ‘“‘statisties™’ not 
duced full conviction. 
stitled her fears as to decide to go by rail from 
Wakefield to Manchester. 

She arrived at the station, just the train, 
few late, Her 


band-box and bundle were tumbled into the Ing- 


pro- 


‘As 


a 
minutes was coming in bag, 
gage-van, and the porter led her to a first-class 
carriage. 
“Will 
porter 


you please get ip, madam?” said the 
But, her old fear coming back, 
trembling at the open door, 

“Now, ma‘am, time’s more than up; take your 
seat, please," said the guard, bustling up. 

She still hesitated, and, as the engine whistled 
an impatient scream, started back 

“Well, ma’am,”’ said the guard, “we can't stop 
all day,”’ and holding his hand up as a signal, off 
started the train. 

“Give me back my Inggage,”’ screamed the 


lady, as the train moved away. And the last 


glimpse a young civil engineer, who was enjoy- | 


ing the scene from the engine, had of the ladv 
left her violently shaking her ptrasol at the fly- 
ing cars 

Several years after, this same engineer found 
himself alone in a car with a middle-aged lady. 


she stoog | 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


were always taken in tunnels. Lo divert her 
mind, as the tunnel was « long one, he told of the 
funny scene in which a timid lady played, at the 
Waketield station. 

A curious smile, more malevolent than benevo- 
lent, did that engineer notice on the lady’s face, 
as the train emerged from the tunnel. 

“TJ was that lady, sir,’’ she said. And at the 
| next station the engineer took another car. 

+o 


For the Companion. 


THE SILVER MEDAL. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
IN NiN& CHAPTERS. 
“Why, what is it?” said Martha. 
**None of your business!” 
suing the medal as it rolled under the bed. 
He did not find it, 
for 


CHap. LV 


Bent muttered, pur- 


“a yvood = reason. 





While he was looking 
for it, on his elbows, 
with his head under 
the bed, the little fp- 
vitive piece of sil 










having made a ej 
and rolled out 
lnid itself do 
tly and soft) 
tha’s side. 


vel 





ris her cu- 


> could not 


So grea 


impulse to 


p p. But as she 
i Wi ooping for it, 
. Bent floundered out 


from under the bed’s 
edge, saw hand 
go down, and with a 
stroke of his own in- 
tercepted it. 

He had 
Sut 
ecret. 
“Why, Bent! Bent Barry!” 
she exclaimed, in utter amaze- 
“Where did 


her 


the medal. 


she had his 


ment, yet 
that?” 
“Get what?’ he growled. 
“What indeed!’* 
regarding 


you 


ESSION 


an- 
with 


she 
swered, him 
eyes full of suspicion and censure. 

“What were you rummaging in my trunk for, 
any way?" he demanded, pocketing the medal 
and reaching for the empty case. ‘Give me 
that!’ 

He spoke so fiercely that she gave it to him 
without a word. She still looked at him with 
her sorrowful, searching eyes, and said,— 

“You never came honestly by it, 'm sure of 
that; you are so eager to hide it.” 


“You needn't say anything about coming hon- 
estly by things, after I've caught you at my 


| oe ° 
trunk!’ he retorted, starting to go out. 


| 





“Ask mother what I was at your trunk for,”’ 
Martha replied, with spirit. ‘‘She sent me to get | 
your underclothes, and mend them up for you, | 
before you want to put them on in the fall. That 
was honest enough, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, but you needn’t be prying into my pri- 





vate affairs,”’ said Bent, turning back after he 
had got to the door. 
“LT wish you had no private affairs that won't 


bear prying into,’’ was the girl’s prompt reply. 


“It would be better for you, and for all of us. | 


But T had no intention of prying. I saw whit 
looked to be a picture-case of some kind, 
had just taken it ap when you came in.” 
“Well, you found out it wasn't,’ Bent mur- 
mured, recovering from his first shock of terrified 


and 


| 


surprise, and feeling that he must make peace | 


with his sister. 

He was sick at heart with anxiety to know just 
| how much she had discovered, and to come to an 

understanding with her, 

“If Lean believe my eyes.’ she said, ‘it was 
but that 
Harrison's silver medal.”’ 

He affected to laugh at the idea, 
“Well, Lam not so sure it is his: 


no picture at all, silver medal—John 


but,”” she in- 
sisted, “it is just such a medal and just such a 
case. [have seen it a dozen times: and IT have 
had good reason to be interested in it, with your 
name on it, too, Benton Barry !"’ 

“Well, and mayn't there be another like it 
somewhere?” 

“Yes, I've no doubt there are a good many 
| like it, rwarded to people for risking their lives 


to save those worse than themselves from drown- 


|ing. But I don’t believe there's another in this 
town.”’ 
*“Well,”’ said Bent, sitting on the bed, “this is 


| John Harrison’s medal. What of it? Couldn't 
| he have let me take it?” 

“Shall Task him if he did?” queried Martha, 
| with a piercing look. 

“No, you needn’t take that trouble. T'll tell 
you all about it,—that is, all Tean tell,—if you'll 
promise never to speak of it.”’ 

“T'll promise nothing of the kind,’’ replied the 
frank and honest girl. “But if you've been up 
to any mischief, as I see very plainly you have, 


As the train approached a tunnel, the engineer | you'd better tell me, or tell some friend, who will 


blew a loud whistle. 


“Oh dear!’ exclaimed the lady, starting up, “T 


wonder if there is any danger.” 


give you good advice.”’ 
Bent hesitated. She went on,— 
“I know more about your ways than you think. 


The engineer assured her that extra precautions ; Something has been wrong with you for a day 


| 


| you knew it, and 


| thing J 


or two. You were not abed and asleep night be- 
fore last, as you wanted us to think.”’ 


‘‘How do vou know?” said Bent, guiltily. 


“I know! I saw it in your face in the morning, | 


for one thing. 
all day.”’ 

‘Yes, I was,’’ Bent confessed. 
to tell you what it was. 
promise.’”’ 

“If you tell me anything, I promise to do what 
I believe is for your own and everybody's best in- 
terest,’’ said Martha. plainly and firmly. *‘That’s 
the only pledge I can make.” 

Bent sat scowling gloomily for a minute, then 
said,— 

“T’ll tell you now all lean tel. Lsaw a fellow 
have this medal, and I took it, to carry it back to 
John Harrison. That's the truth. He 
shall have it again, 1 pledge you my life. And 
it will be all right, unless you blow on me; then 
I don’t know what may happen.” 


Then you were mightily troubled 


“And I want 
But I can’t unless you 


solemn 


“IT know very well what has happened alregady,”’ 
suid Martha. ‘‘Some boys have been in Mr. Har- 
rison’s house. You needn’t deny it. And I be- 


lieve you are one of them, Bent Barry! Who 
carried off the medal?” 

“Lean't tell.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“*Well.”” said Bent, remorsefully, “he is a 


friend of mine—or was, I’m ashamed to say.” 

“T should think you would be ashamed to have 
friends!”’ “Are you 
my brother Benton, that used to be so innocent, 
and that everybody loved so? Oh, has 
that brother gone? For not but 
some bad spirit has driven him ont and taken his 
place.” 


such his sister exclaimed. 
where 


you «are he: 


Bent sat remorseful and 
morose, while she stifled her sobs and wiped her 


Martha began to ery. 


eyes, and resumed,- 

“LT used to think there was no brother like my 
We all were so proud of you. We had 
such hopes of you. Now look at mother—she 
is actually afraid of you. She don’t dare cross 
you in the slightest thing: 
frowns and your growls. 


brother. 


she so dreads your 
And father—he has 


grieved over you till he has grown old before his 





time. What do you think of yourself, Bent 
Barry?” 

“IT don’t know,” murmured the miserable 
vouth. 


“It’s time you did know. Where’s your self- 
respect? You haven’t any. You go with a set 
of low rowdies, and are as bad as they. And 
now one of them has stolen the very medal John 
Harrison got for saving your life; and you can’t 
give his name, because he is your friend!’’ 

“And because I might get myself into a scrape, 
too; you may as well know the truth,’’ said Ben- 
ton. 

“IT thought it was so!”’ 
will mother say?” 

“You needn’t run right off and tell her,”’ re- 
plied Bent. **That will do no good.” 

“No at 
all, only to break 


she exclaimed. ‘*What 


good 


her heart again, 












f 
* 


as you have bro- 
ken ‘ 
times before,” 
said Martha 
“But there’s o1 
must 










it so many 


at once’ 
“Wha 


“Write WA me- 
lia Harrison. Her 
folks ought to 
know that the 


boys have got in- 

to their house.” 
“Then 

have to tell 


you'll 


how 


that will bring 
me in,”’ said the 
wretched enlprit. 


“Well, do it—if 
yeu want to see 
an brother of 
yours’ — 

It was now 
Bent’s turn to 
ery. ‘Thereupon 


her sisterly heart 
began to relent. 

“T don’t want 
to bring you into 
any difficulty, 
Benton, But that 
what is cer- 
tainly coming, if 
you keep on do- 
ing as you have done lately; and perhaps the 
sooner it comes about, the better for us all.” 

“Maybe,” said Bent. ‘‘But I promise you, if I 
get well ont of this scrape, I won't get into an- 
other, and I'll have nothing more to do with 
those fellows.’’ 

Martha did not put much faith in his promises; 
he had made and broken too many. . But he was 
her brother, and she longed to help him. 

‘What else did the boys take?’ she asked. 

“IT don’t know. I only saw the medal,’’ said 
Bent, lying stoutly. 

“And you did not take that, nor anything?” 

“I didn’t take that, nor anything.” 


ARRESTED. 





She did not know whether to believe him or not. 


| came by it. 





oo” 


-“; 
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‘And what are you going to do with it now?’ 

“T was going to hide it in the woods till I hada 

| good chance to send or carry it back. 

“Don’t do any such thing,’ said Martha. 
“Take it to Jason Locke, and tell him how you 
If you will only do that, I know very 

well tuat the Harrisons will never give you any 
| trouble about it. Perhaps you will not even have 
|to mention any names, though I advise you to 
own up to everything.” 

Bent was struck by the good sense of this sug- 
gestion: and after some hesitation, said that if 
he was sure no names would be insisted on, he 
would take the medal to old Jason. 

Then he confessed how he had already tried to 
put it into the house. 

“In that case,’’ said Martha, ‘tthe sooner you 
act, the better, You haven’t 2 minute to lose. 
Don’t wait till it is found in your hands. And 
don’t—if you want me to befriend you—don’t go 
and hide it in the woods.” 

“I won’t,”’ replied Bent. 
give it to the old man,” 

He left her with that promise. 
from the house, he said to himself, 

*“Tean make upastory. Ican say I picked it 
up somewhere. Why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore?” 

He had his little fiction all arranged by the 
time he reached the Harrison place. But he had 
not got his courage quite up to the point of telling 
a good stout lie without flinching. 

So, when he saw two men talking with old Ja- 
son in Mr. Harrison’s yard, he could not make 
up his mind to go in, but walked past the gate. 

That was a fatal error. 

One of the men walked quietly out of the gate, 
and followed him. It was Giles Keach. 

When Bent looked back over his shoulder and 
saw Giles coming after him at a good pace, a 
dreadful idea occurred to him. 

Keach was janitor of the town hall; he was also 


“Ill go straight and 


But as he went 


a policeman. 

Was he in pursuit of Benton? 

Bent did not know. His guilt made him afraid. 
Sut he durst not start and run; indeed, he knew 
that to run would be worse than useiess. 
had not Seth on one oceasion tried his legs with 
Keach and been beaten? And Bent 
match for Seth. 

So Bent walked slowly, and let the officer come 
up with him. 

““Good-morning, Benton,” 
fully. 

““Good-morning,” Bent replied, with his heart 
in his throat. 

“You don’t seem to be in much of a hurry,” 
said Keach. 

‘Not much,” said Bent. 

“No very pressing business on hand this morn- 

o 
 ENothing very pressing.” 

“I'm glad of that, for, I'm sorry to say’’— 
Keach laid his broad hand in a kindly sort of 

way on the boy’s shoulder — 
“you're wanted.” 
| Bent gave a start and a gasp. 

j ‘Yes, my boy. I have Judge 
Carson’s warrant for your ar- 
| rest.” 

3ent felt sick. His knees 
shook under him. Yet he 
managed to say, with a sort 
of forced exnlmness, though 
he was ashy about the lips, 
and the smile he 


For 
was no 


cheer- 


said Keach, 


put on was 
ghastly,— 

“Must be some 
mistake! What 


am [”’-— 

“What are you 
wanted for? 
Well,”’ said the 
policeman, ‘“‘it is 
not my place to 
explain that; but 
I may as well tell 
you that a 
in town has been 
broke into, and 
it’s thought you 
may possibly 
know something 
about it.’’ 

“TI don’t know anything 
about any house being 
broken into,”’ said Bent. 

*“*All the better for 
you,”” said Keach. ‘I 

trust it’)l turn out so.’ 
“What are you going to do with 
me?” Bent asked. 

‘Take you before Judge Carson as soon as he 
is ready for the case. Meanwhile, I suppose I 
shall have to lock you up. Do you want to go 
home first?” 

“No,” said Bent. “If Ihave got to go to the 
lockup, I may as well go straight along.” 

But immediately he changed his mind. There 
was the medal in his pocket. It was too late to 
give it up now and declare that he had found it. 
And if discovered on his person, it would be fatal 
evidence against him. 

How bitterly he regretted not having followed 
Martha’s advice! No doubt, if he had walked up 
to old Jason, he could have handed him the medal 
before the warrant of arrest was served. 


house 
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Was there no way he could get rid of it. 

“T would like to go home first,”” le said, “and 
tell my folks that Iam taken up, but that it’s for 
something I know nothing about.” 

“Very well; I'll accommodate you,” said Keach. 

Now when Martha, tive minutes later, looked 
from the chamber window and saw her brother 
coming to the gate with a man close to his side, 
she guessed only too quickly what was the trouble. 

Yes, the man was Keach, the policeman; and 
he was walking with his left hand under Bent’s 
arm! 

She thought first of her mother; what a blow it 
would be to her! To prevent it, or at least to 
postpone and soften it, she liastened down stairs. 

But too late. She heard her mother’s stitled 


shriek. ‘The poor woman was already at the 
door. 
“O Benton, what is it?’’ she was saying, with a 


mother’s fear and anguish in her voice and face. 

“Nothing I'm to blame for. Mr. Keach can 
tell you more than I ean,” said the youth, with 
the bravest air he could puton. ‘‘You needn't 
think [ll run away from you,’’—he drew his arm 
away from the ofticer,—‘‘for I won’t.”’ 

“I don’t think you will,’ said Keach, ‘‘but 
boys are sometimes foolish enough to try.” 

He, however, released his hold of his prisoner, 
and stood talking, in a kind and neighborly way, 
with Mrs. Barry, telling her he hoped her son 
would come out of it all right; while Bent whis- 
pered to Martha,— 

“Watch your chance when he isn't looking. It’s 
in my pocket—the one towards you. Put your 
hand down to take it when I give it to you, and 
don’t let him see!”’ 

Poor Martha was too guileless a girl ever to do 
anything secret or stealthy. And now she was in 
a state of terrible agitation. But she felt that 
she must help her brother by doing what he 
wished. 

A moment more, aud the medal would have 
been safely transferred from his pocket to her own, 

But, unluckily, Bent made a slight movement 
of the body. Keach, who was watching him over 
his shoulder, turned instantly, and saw the girl’s 
hand, just as it was withdrawn, holding the 
morocco case. 

The officer’s hand was immediately on her 
wrist. 

“What's that?”’ he said. 

Martha was not accustomed to deceive. But 
she had a quick wit, and now her sole object was 
to save her brother. 

She remembered what she had herself first 
taken the case for, and answered promptly,— 

“You don’t care for a girl’s picture, do you?”’ 

“No, of course not. But, under the circum- 
stances, anything he has on his person I suppose 
I must take in charge.” 

The officer was perfectly polite, but he held her 
hand firmly. 

“O Mr. Keach! to please me!’’ she pleaded. 

“I'll promise not to look at the picture, if that 
will please you,” he replied. ‘But I shall have 
to take it.” 

Then she saw that there was nothing else to do 
but to give it up. 

He put it in his own pocket unopened, and 
marched his prisoner away, ‘vhile the distressed 
mother and sister stood watching and weeping at 
the gate. . 

+O 
BITTEN. 

Biting is a game that two can play at, but be- 
tween a man and a bear, it is not the beast that 
usually gets the worst of it. A Southern paper, 
the Raleigh Observer, tells this queer story: 


“In the early part of the century the western | 


portions of North Carolina were infested by wild 
game, among which was the elk, now entirely ex- 
tinct in the South. 

“The last elk was killed in Mitchell County, it 
is said, about 1824. Some time about 1815 a party 
of veteran and daring hunters were in the moun- 


tains of Buncombe engaged in a hunt for these | 


animals. They spent several weeks annually in 
such expeditions, sleeping in the forests, always 
in danger from wild beasts. 

“One evening, just before nightfall, the party 
returned, one by one, to the rendezvous, all save 
one very old man, 4 most enthusiastic and tire- 
less sportsman. Knowing his habits, his absence 
eaused little remark, but as time slipped on and 
he came not, it was determined to make a search 
for him. While preparing to do this, the well- 
known report of his rifle rang out on the air, and 
then all was still. The noise of the report seemed 
to come from a-canebrake a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“Taking lights, two of the hunters made their 
way thither, and found their comrade but a few 
rods from the brake, lying on the ground, so 
badly wounded as to be helpless and well-nigh 
exhausted. In reply to inquiries he said he had 


tracked a bear and fired at him, wounding the | 


ferocious beast, he thought, fatally. On going 
up to his prize, the bear arose and seized him. 
‘A terrific strnggle ensued between the two. 
Losing his knife in this contest, the hardy hunter 
said he had no other means of self-defence than 
to seize Bruin’s nose in his teeth. Hesaid he had 


done this, and with such effect as to bite off the | in the shape of an ugly alligator’s head with open 


entire end of his nose. 

“The earth near by was bloody and trampled, 
but his comrades ridiculed the idea of his having 
actually bitten off the bear’s nose, He continued 


to assert it, and said that the bear, discomfited, 
had fled and taken refuge in the brake, where he 
was sure he then lay dead. 

“The wounded man was taken into camp, and 
his injuries attended to. At daylight next morn- 
ing, several of the hunters went into the brake, 
and there found the bear shot through the body, 
and with the tip of its nose bitten off. The old 
hunter lived many years, but always spoke with 
peculiar pride of his having thus overcome the 
bear, and exhibited a score of wounds made by 
‘the animal's claws as proof of the story.” 

+o 
For the Companion. 
BABY MAUD. 


Baby Mand was fair and sweet, 
Fair and sweet, and five years old; 
Eyes of azure, chubby feet, 
Rosy lips, and hair of gold. 
Must I say it? I’m afraid 
That her hands were just the most 
Mischievous ones that a little maid 
Of her age could ever boast. 


They were always handling food 

Vill this rule the case did meet, 
Nhat whate’er the fingers rude 

Once had touched the elf must eat. 
If she touched a piece of bread, 

She must eat that very slice, 
Every bit, her mother said, 

Ere aught else, however nice. 





One bright day in June, Miss Maud 
Strawberries and cream espied, 
And with little Bob hurrahed, 
And good manners quite detied. 
What think you the little minx 
Did just ere the fruit was served? 
Why, with face like that of sphinx, 
She her mother quite unnerved, 


As she reached her little hand 
Over to the dish of fruit,— 
Voice half mischievous, half bland, 
While the rest, amazed, were mute, 
Saying, ‘Aint they splendid! S’pose’ 
(As she touched the larger ones) 
“T have got to eat all those 
They’ll go nice with cakes and buns!” 
EARL MARBLE, 


+o 
For the Companion. 
A TERRIFED CHIEF. 

During fifteen years’ residence in Africa, in which 
time business led me from place to place, it was often 
my lot to fall into curious adventures and see and 
hear many strange things. In looking back on this 
period it seems strange that no great harm ever came 
to me but once. 

My business had then led me to an out-of-the-way 
place on the West African coast close by the mouth 
of the Cameroons River, and lying pretty nearly op- 
posite the island of Fernando Po, a place known as 
Bimleia. 

No part of the coast could be more beautiful.  Sit- 
uated on a small island in the middle of a little bay, 
the land lay all around me on three sides, rising in a 
perfect amphitheatre of hille decked with all the 
grace and beauty of a tropical vegetation, while in 
the rear rose the Cameroons Mountain, fully 13,000 
feet into the blue sky. 

In the early morning, when the first rays of the 
rising sun shone upon its peak, snow could often be 
seen glistening there, while at night cool winds blew 
down from the summit. 

The villages constituting Bimleia could be seen on 
every hill-side and in every dale, nestling in among 
groves of bananas and forests of palms. 

On one side of this high island was an outlook far 
over the sea sparkling in the sunlight, great waves 
dashing on the rocks of that side, while on the other 
the still water rippled quietly on a beach of black 
sand flecked with minute particles of yellow mica, 
sparkling in the sands like specks of gold. 

Indeed, many years previously, an ignorant sea- 
captain was said to have filled up a small bottle with 
this sand to take home for examination. 

A ship when in port lay on this quiet side. 

The King of Bimleia and the surrounding country 
had many years before lived on this island with his 
family and immediate retainers. A stronger tribe on 
the Cameroons River having trouble with Bimleia, 
one day drove the king and his people off the island, 
since which it had never been inhabited, being sup- 
posed to be under the spell of evil spirits. 

At night none of the natives dared land on the isl- 
and even though inhabited by white men. 

King William was a fine old man with white head 
anda white mustache, tall, thin, and stately. Many 
years ago he had made a trip to Rio de Janeiro in the 
old slave times, and was quite polished in his man- 








ners, being pleasant and affable and fond of seeing 
white men. 

He had quite a liking for all white man’s food in 
general, and for coffee, tea and bread in particular. 

He had a fine set of chiefs about him with but few 
exceptions. One called Dick Bimleia was a good 
specimen, well got-up in point of dress, a twinkle in 
his eyes, his beard in three braids, a decisive expres- 
sion to his countenance, and distinguished for a pe- 
culiar habit he had of gnashing or grinding his teeth 
every minute or two. 

Within the memory of all who had lived in these 
quarters, King William had never been known to 
visit any white man, being a person of great dignity, 
old, and rather timid about venturing on the water. 

One day, however, he took it into his head to visit 
me on the island, and notified me of the fact, ap- 
pointing the time. 

This being so unusual an occurrence, and consider- 
ing the circumstances, such an honor, three small 
cannons were ordered to be placed, one on the point 
of the island, one at the head of the road leading to 
the beach and one by my house, below a veranda in 
the second story, some sixteen feet up from the 
ground. 

Knowing that natives always overloaded their guns, 
and might do the same in this instance, causing the 
cannon to burst, I loaded them the first time myself, 
showing them how to do it and what quantity of pow- 
der to use. 

The day came and the king started from the beach 
in grand style in his great war-canoe, with sixty pad- 
dles, thirty on a side, the prow being of carved wood 


jaws and staring eyes, an uncouth body, writhing 
back like a serpent’s, colored black, red, yellow and 
green, with festoons of dried grass and deep fringes 
of the same all over jt, 





In the centre, on a raised dais spread with rich 
cloths, sat the king with his two comely little daugh- 
ters by his side, holding up naked swords which 
sparkled in the sunlight, while flags were flying, 
horns sounding and his big war-drum beating. 

The guns were ordered to be tired and off they 
went, one after another, five echoes reverberating 
from all the hills in the vast amphitheatre about us. 

On came the canoe, a splendid sight. Toa ringing 
song sixty paddles plunged simultaneously, each man 
swaying his body, raising his paddle clear of the 
water and replunging it in time to the music, every 
dip of the sixty paddles sending the long canoe for- 
ward with great bounds, the water breaking on either 
side and foaming in her track. 

The men were in war-paint, each with his monkey- 
skin cap on his head with the tail hanging down his 
back, whéle a silk handkerchief, in bright colors, 
passed across the chest over one shoulder. 
wrists gleamed white with broad ivory rings. 

Giving orders to load up again, I took my stand on 
the veranda above, with Prince William, my young 
and true friend, by my side. 

As the great canoe swung round the point, the can- 
non there was tired, and as it appeared almost imme- 
diately off the beach, the cannon below me was fired 
and I was listening for the tine echo from the hills 
when—all was a blank. 

What happened then and afterwards is partly of 
my own knowledge, partly from that of others. 

It seems the natives had loaded all the cannons 
with too much powder, and rammed down dry banana- 
leaf to the muzzle for wadding, to make a loud noise, 
as they said. 

The result was that as each was fired, it burst im- 
mediately, including the one below me; and though 
there was a crowd of natives around this latter, none 
were hurt, and it was blown into a thousand frag- 
ments, few of which were afterwards found. 

But one of four pounds’ weight, as large as a man’s 
fist, jagged and triangular in shape, was blown 
from the breech of the gun with all the force with 
which gunpowder could drive it, straight across my 
face, over the nose and between the eyes. 

The shock of the blow felled me, and would have 
pitched me headlong to the ground below, but for the 
prompt arms of the young prince. 

Recovering, and asking to be led to my bed, and 
drinking a little water, a stupor overcame me, and 
insensibility,—recovering again in about fifteen min- 
utes. 

Meanwhile, a great shout had been raised, and just 
as the canoe was about to touch the beach, a crowd 
of frantic and terrified natives dashed down, shout- 
ing out that the white man was dead. 

The terror and amazement of the King and his peo- 
ple may be imagined. 

The canoe was wheeled about in a twinkling, and 
sped away from the island of evil spirits as fast as 
sixty paddles could urge it. 

The faithful young prince, though half-dead with 
terror and grief at seeing his friend lying dead, as he 
supposed, before him, continued to bathe the wound 
with water till my senses came to me again. 

The King’s great drum thundered out the sad news, 
and soon it was known all through the towns. 

The first to arrive to my relief was a young English 
trader; but little could he do, poor fellow. He could 
not speak, his teeth chattered, and he shook as if in 
an ague fit. 

Truly he had ¢ause. 

He saw his friend, only lately so hearty and well, 
lying before him helpless, covered with blood from 
head to foot, a horrid gaping wound in the very mid- 
dle of his face, his eyes shut and swollen, his counte- 
nance distigured and bloody. 

Presently a young English captain, who happened 
to be there at the time in his schooner, also appeared ; 
but his voice shook too, and he was strongly agitated. 

He sent a boat to the Cameroons for my friends, 
stood by me like a brother, and when they came, 
placed his vessel at my disposal, and took meas far 
as wind permitted to Fernando Po, an island some 
thirty miles off, where medical aid could be obtained. 

To return to Bimleia. 

The King reaching his town, drums were sounded 
on all sides, chiefs asseribled, doctors were called, 
goats and cattle slain, and “great medicine” 
made for me amidst general excitement. 

Chief after chief came off, and was surprised to find 
me alive, and expressed his sympathy and sorrow. 

Meanwhile, I felt no pain, the blow had been so 
stunning. 

The next day, a curious incident occurred, 

In one of the towns lived a great chief, whom I 
called **Honest John.” 

Of great strength and Herculean proportions, a 
great warrior, stern and decisive in great matters, 
and the fear of most of the natives, who entertained 
a wholesome respect for him, he had always been a 
friend of mine. 

There had been quite a crowd of natives in the lower 
part of my house this day, chattering away, when 
suddenly in the distance was heard the sound of a 
great war-drum. 

The people below were quieter. 

The noise of the drum, with its quick, nervous beat, 
came sharper upon the air, and the people below be- 
came quieter each moment. 

Then the drum ceased, and there was a great still- 
ness below. 

A quick step was heard on the stairs, followed by 
others, then a long stride or two, and a pause. 

“Who is it?” Linquired. “Me, Honest John,” was 
the answer. They told me afterwards that he stood 
there, the huge stalwart chief, in all his war-paint, his 
monkeyskin cap on, with its tail hanging down, girt 
for the fight, his long musket firmly grasped in his 
big hand, his great knife slung in its sheath of leop- 
ard-skin over his shoulder, staring at me, fire and 
wrath gleaming in his eyes, while in his train stood 
sixty armed men, motionless and silent, ready to do 
his bidding. 

No wonder the natives below kept quiet. 

He then said very quietly, but in rather a sinister 
tone,— 

“Who has done this to you?” 

“No one,” I said. “A cannon burst.” 

“What?” he said. “Who did this? I wish to know.” 

Had any one been indicated, it is to be feared his 
shrift would have been sudden and sharp, 
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I got my friend to explain matters. 

He sat down and looked disappointed. 

He had come there with the intention of killing the 
one who had caused my fearful mishap. 

Could our own civilization teach a lesson of more 
true devotion and sympathy for a friend crushed 
down by misfortune or mishap? 

The rest of the story is soon told. 

Nursed by the hands of strangers, a noble English 
missionary, and his no less noble wife, tended by 
skilful Spanish physicians with every care, despite 
the verdict of the doctors, who said there was no 
hope, Tam alive. 

The young prince came over for me, and in three 
months TL returned to his country, a most wonderful 
eure, as they said—, 

“Our medicine was very great, master, to cure you.’” 


+> 
For the Companion. 


A PRESIDENT’S LEVEE. 

There is no such democratic assembly in the world 
as a President’s levee; everybody may go to it. 

For admission to the Queen's drawing-room, in 
England, which corresponds to a President's levee 
here, so far as admission to the presence of a ruler 
gces, or for presentation to any potentate, royal or 
imperial, evidence of your good birth and breeding 
and behavior must first be given to a Lord Chamber- 
lain; somebody who has already been presented must 
vouch for your respectability; and then the charac- 
ter of the dress you shall wear must be prescribed; 
meanwhile, if you are of the age of the greater num- 
ber of the Youth's Companion’s readers, you cannot 
be presented at all. 

But, in the United States, any citizen, in any sort 
of dress, without any certificate of character, and 
with his children by his side, has the right and oppor- 
tunity to approach his chief and see for himself 

“Upon what meat doth this our Cwsar feed, 
That he is grown so great.” 

And indeed we are not sure that the liberty is not 
a little too general for comfort, for we are told that 
during the war the hackman used to unpin his badge 
and follow his fare in, and the cook, whipping off her 
cap and apron, made another of the party when she 
chose. 

The President gives four or five levees in the 
course of the season, always on the same night of the 
week, from eight to eleven o'clock, and open to all 
the world; so that any lads or lassies whose parents 
have given thematrip to Washington could possibly 
induce them to add this pleasure to the rest with pro- 
priety. 

Although the carriages form long lines up and 
down the avenue, yet many people go afoot, the 
broad, well-paved and lighted sidewalks making it 
easy todo so. On arriving at the door, the gentle- 
men are taken by ushers in one direction, and the 
ladies in another, where the wraps are left and 
checked, and following the crowd they meet again 
near the door of the Red Room, through which they 
pass in procession to the Blue Room; the crowd is 
frequently so great as to make movement slow and 
difficult, and to tear and mash the delicate toilettes. 

Once in the Blue Room, however, there is breath- 
ing space; you give your name to the Marshal of the 
District, or to some one who takes his place, and he 
then presents you to the President, who stands with 
his wife in front of the circular divan. 

Immediately after that, the Engineer of the Public 
Grounds presents you to the President's wife; and 
without lingering for a word while so many are wait- 
ing behind you, you pass on with the line till you 
cross the Green Room and find yourself in the bril- 
liantly illuminated space of the vast East Room. 

If, however, you are familiar enough with the 
President’s family, you can slip round behind the 
blue divan and its crowning flowers, and remain in 
the Blue Room with the number already there, in or- 
der to watch the presentations, the fine toilettes, the 
celebrities, and the comical peculiarities of the 
crowd of people from all parts of the land. 

Here comes some beautiful creature in full dress; 
the pale apple-blossom sheen of her satins is covered 
with point lace of such exquisite work that the 
shadow may be seen upon the leaf, the dewdrop on 
the rose; there are sprays of diamonds on her bosom 
and bands of diamonds in her hair, andl Venus rising 
from the foam of the sea was not more radiant. 

Close behind her is a modest little country lady in 
her best black high-necked gown, conscious that she 
will attract no more attention than a shadow, and 
with her eyes wide open on as much of the great 
world as they can take in. 

Here is some tall rustic in his butternut homespun, 
with the buttons half way up his back; but he has a 
soul above buttons, and is going to assure the Presi- 
dent of his support till there isn’t « Moonshiner” 
left in the Tennessee mountains. 

Here is some Indian chieftain, who has come to re- 
monstrate on the wrongs done his wretched people; 
his head-dress of bristling, plaited eagle-feathers 
trails on the ground, and his blanket is wrapt round 
him after as stately fashion as that in which the Roman 
Senators wore their togas,—into such blanket-folds, 
by the way, the Indians of a party here some years 
ago, who were entertained by Mrs. Grant at luncheon 
one morning, with ice-cream and cake and strawber 
ries, poured, with the most quiet dignity, all the 
viands on their plates that they found it impossible 
to eat just then. 

Here, in her bombazine short-gown and petticoat, 
her black poke-bonnet and spectacles, is a little old 
woman who has “heard tell’ of President’s levees, 
and has come to see one for herself, and whose 
tongue may be heard above the murmur of the 
throng, and the din of the Marine Band, the ophi- 
cleides and trombones of whose red-coated members 
are crashing away in the ante-room; or possibly she 
may be one of the many little crazy people crazier 
than poor Miss Flite, who come to show the Presi- 
dent the papers and deeds which give them a right to 
the whole country in fee, for which they demand a 
ground rent. 

In the East Rooin there are some people gathered 
in groups in the corners, in the great window, or sit- 
ting on the few sofas; but the larger number, arm in 
arm, circle the room in an endless procession. Only 
stand still long enough, and they will all come by, 
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and every dignitary in town who is on speaking 
terms with the President will pass in review be- 
fore you. 


THE YOU TH S COMPANION. 


In Gen. Washington’s day, :alitcale there was 
much more ceremony and stateliness, the affair 
was even more simple; the dressing was hardly 


Yonder is the commander of our armies, Gen- | so rich; fewer people felt warranted in presenting 


eral Sherman, a tall, thin, nervous man, with 
sandy hair that is nearly gray, with a shrewd 
face, on which, notwithstanding the restless eye, 
a good-natured smile usually 
stand on his dignity, 


He does not 

but has a merry word for | 

all, especially for the young ladies, with whom he | 
is fond of waltzing, in spite of his wife and the 

Pope, who do not approve of waltzing. 


sits. 





THE 


PRESIDENT'S LEVE 


themselves; and as the general lived in his 
“hired house,’’ fewer could have been accommo- 
dated; tea and 

eakes were hand- 

jed, and after a ' ‘ ‘ \ 

| stiff hour or so, a 


Mrs. Washington used 
to say, with much ma- 
jesty, ‘“The general is 
accustomed to retire 
at nine o'clock, and 


ee SF : I usually precede 
him,’’ at which gentle 
EK. e - 
hint people did not 


Here is Mr. Secretary 
man with a pale face 


Evarts, a small gentle- 
, and features classic, yet so 
sharp that one fancies they could split the wind 
in twain, and thin as one of Pharaoh's lean kine. 

Here, is little Mrs. 
4s romantic a story 
rightful owner of a good portion of the city of 
New regain which she has spent a 
whole life-time in liw-suits and trouble and com- 
parative poverty, and 
rights. She wears the 


too, the heroine of 


the 


Gaines, 
as one ever conjured, 


Orleans, to 


is still fighting for her 
jaunty little bonnet, se- 
cured by a diamond pin, which she is never seen 


without; and although she is now quite an old 
woman, yet her brown hair, her soft skin, and 
her sparkling eyes, give her the appearance of 
one not half her age. She has a gay and ringing 





youthful laugh, and if you listen, you will hear | | 
her telling, so that 
anecdotes of 





any may hear her who choose, 


: | 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Cushing and | 
Justice Taney, and a seore of other great men 
who have been her fre nds or foes, and whose 


names she does not spare. 
As the crowd still goes by, you see the magnifi- 
cent head of the Speaker of the House, Mr. 
dall; now the Chief-Justice passes; there, in their 
gold lace, are a squad of rear-admirals and com- 
here old 
their first levee, 
in 


Rian- 


modores ; are some ladies 
after 
here, in 
and looking like a rose her- 
self, is Mary Clemmer, so long a correspondent 
from the eapital 
surnett, the 


aristocratic 
who are perhaps attending 
a residence of forty 
pale blue and rose, 


years the town; 





» here, receiving homage, is Mrs. 


young authoress, in blue velvet with 


| 
ornaments of Norwegian silver, her blusning face | 
and starry eyes crowned by curling yellow hair. | 
Here is the last distinguished foreigner; here 
are a cluster of cabinet-ministers and of grave | 
and reverend Senators; here are famous soldiers 
who have faced flaming and here, in 
short, you will see in 
the course of time everybody of interest or con- 
sequence that ever visits Washington, as every- |" 
body of interest or consequence is likely to do— 
singers, poets, all of 
whom it little centres 
and find people in the world as busy as them- 
selves, 








batteries ; 


if you come often enough, 





editors, beauties, 


does good to leave their 


stars, 


Just before eleven o'clock, the band begins to 
put its instruments in the bags and silently steal 
away, and the splendid assemblage has already 
begun to break up. Then comes another erush 
in the cloak-rooms for of the right 
wraps; and presently the last carriage has been 
called, the last foot-passenger has left the gates, 
and the tired President can go to bed, 

The President has a different sort of levee on 
New Year's day, immediately after the 
Cabinet, the whole body of the Diplomatic Corps 
make it a point of punctilio to pay him a morn- 
ing eall. They are in full court dress, accom- 
panied by the ladies of the legations in gorgeous 
array, and led by the 


possession 











when, 


dean, or the longest resi- 


dent minister, who at present is Sir Edward 
Thornton. 
The scene, after the officers of the army and 


navy arrive in full uniform, with all their plumes | 
and gold lace, swords and epaulets, with the for- | 
eign gentlemen, of them their 
clothes, and all in gay colors and cased aaa 
is superb and glittering past description 
There are refreshments offered to 
guests, and there is no dancing, and, 


some smal 


no the 


as vou will | 


see, attendance 


at a President’s levee is not a | 
very wild dissipation; but if you are new to such | 


scenes, it gives vou a great deal to remember. | 


| new colleagues are of the same stamp. 


politician in France, 


stay upon the order of 
but went at once. 

The affair was very exclusive at that time, but 
at the present we think there are no entertain- 
ments ip the world, to which ‘the people’ are 
admitted, characterized by the freedom, the fine 
manners and good taste which are to be found 


their going, 


| it a President's levee. 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
+o 
FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

The of establishing a Republic in 
France is one that should deeply interest Ameri- 
eans. That nation, so bright and enterprising, 
so thrifty, so rich in literature and science, has 
been struggling towards freedom for nearly a 
hundred years. Immense misfortunes have as- 
sitiled her; she has in turn been the prey of mobs 
and of despots, of revolution within and crushing 
defeat from without, 

But through all the calamities of France, you 
will see, if you carefully read her history during 
the present century, a continual effort to obtain 
liberty. While her misfortunes have been tem- 
porary, and have each one passed away to give 
place to renewed prosperity and power, the idea 
of freedom has survived, and has been constantly 
growing. 

Twice before she has tried to found a Republic, 
and failed. But those failures were as useful les- 
sons, teaching moderation and self-restraint, and 
drilling the people to the consciousness that if 
they would have liberty, they must govern their 
own passions, 

Now, for the third time, France is trying the 
experiment of a Republic; and with a far better 
prospect of permanent success than ever before. 
She has learned wisdom from past calamities and 
past errors. Her present rulers are not only pa- 
triots and Republicans, but they 


HARRIET 


process 


are men of abili- 
ty, experience, and judgment in political affairs. 
They are not, like the old Republican chiefs, vis- 
ionaries and fanatics; but men who look before 
they leap, and measure their actions by future as 
well as present results, 

It is just about a year since Marshal MacMahon, 
always a foe to the Republic, retired from the 
Presidency, and was succeeded by Jules Grevy, a 
life-long Republican, and a statesman of high 
reputation. About the same time, the old mon- 
archist, Dufaure, transferred the post of Prime 
Minister to M. Waddington, a strong Republican 
and a Protestant; and the Senate, which had been 
monarchical, became also Republican as the result 
of new elections. During the year many notable 
events have occurred; but France has been well 
and moderately governed, and the Republic has 
thereby undoubtedly been made more strong. 

M. Waddington and his colleagues have now 
given place to a still more ‘out-and-out’? Repub- 
lican Cabinet. M. Freycinet, the new Premier, 
is a positive man of the Gambetta school, and his 
It is a 
Cabinet such as Gambetta, the most powerful 
will heartily approve, and 
his support will be ample to sustain it. 

The principal questions which now agitate 
French parties, and even divide the Republicans 
into two lumps, are those of education, the gov- 


ernment officials, and the amnesty of the com- 


| munists. 


On all these, the new Cabinet is likely to make 
large concessions to the radical wing of the Re- 
That is, it will sustain Jules Ferry’s 
prohibiting the Jesuits, and certain 


publicans, 
measure, 








other ecclesiastical societies, from teac yom in the 
public schools; it will turn out most, perhaps all, 
of the officials still remaining, throughout France, 
who are not sincere and avowed Republicans; 
and it will grant a more full amnesty to the still 
exiled communists than has yet been done. 

Early in the present year the present Constitu- 
tion, which is a temporary one, will be- amended 
so as to permanently settle the Republic, and es- 
tablish its institutions as the regular government 
of France; and then, at last, we shall see 
whether, after all, the French have become capa- 
ble of usingdiberty with order, self-restraint, and 
moderatio 

In the 
to see G 
behind 
rise t 
Presi 










t distant future, too, we may expect 
ibetta, who has long been ‘‘the power 
ie throne, greater than the throne itself,”’ 
1e position to which he is entitled, that of 
nt of the Republic he has done more than 
her man to found. 


+e 


For the Companion. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


Now fades the sun, and one by one 
The stars gleam soft and fair; 

No robin sings, no swallow wings 
its eager flight in air. 

But only silent dews distil, 
To fall in fairy rain, 

And only whispering breezes thrill 
The hush of grove and plain. 


The lily slumbers on the I: ake, 
Where not a ripple stirs 

The hare lies crouched amid the brake, 
The partridge ’neath the firs 

And down the lawn the roses droop 
Their crimson and their snow, 

And poppies hide their searlet pride, 
And wait the hour to blow. 


Good-night! good-night! the moon will light 
The east before the dawn, 
And stars ise to gem the skies 
Where these have journeyed on. 
Good-night! and sweetest dreams be thine 
Through all their shining way, 
Till darkness goes, and bird and rose 
With rapture greet the day. 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 














+08 
POLL TAXES. 

It is an old maxim of liberty, that ‘Taxation 
without Representation is Tyranny.’’ The mean- 
ing is, that whoever is taxed for the support of a 
government in the counsels of which he has no 
voice, is unfairly dealt with and oppressed. In 
practice, however, many people are taxed without 
representation in even the freest governments. 

The man whose property and business are in 
New York City, while he himself lives in Brook- 
lyn, has no vote in New York. The property of 
foreigners is always taxed, and other examples 
might be given. 


The idea tha every person who has a part in 
the government should contribute to the support 
of it, is quite as correct as the old maxim we have 
repeated, But this is even more generally disre- 
garded. In most of the States of the Union, men 
who have no visible property to be seized for 
taxes, may go on voting as long as they live with- 
out paying a cent as a direct tax. 

In Massachusetts no man can vote who has not 
paid a tax within two years. When the last leg- 
islature resolved to allow women in cities and 
towns to vote for school-committees, it added the 
requirement, that the women offering to vote 
should be assessed a tax, which must be paid 
before they could be registered as voters. 

Perhaps this was the first time in history that a 
poll tax was levied on women. A poll tax is a 
tax upon the heads of the people subject to it. 
The »oorest man pays as much as the richest, for 
this tax is not laid upon the person’s property, 
but on himself. 

The system of poll taxation is very ancient. It 
was established by Moses when the children of 
Israel were wandering in the wilderness. Various 
countries have adopted it at times, but it is now 
almost universally in disuse except in the United 
States. 

There have been many discussions as to the 
wisdom of such a tax. It is contended by those 
persons who oppose the system, that it is nnequal 
in its operation, because it is harder for the poor 
than for the rich to pay it. They maintain that 
property is able to bear the whole burden; that 
it shguld do so, and that even the little amount 
of the poll tax may add to the misery of the 
poor. 

But it is said, on the other hand, that no man 
can appreciate the blessings of a free government 
unless he discharges the duties, as well as enjoys 
the rights, of a citizen. The poll tax is purposely 
made a very small amount, so as to be as little 
oppressive as possible on the poor man. 

One day’s work in the course of a year is suffi- 
cient to pay the tax even of the common laborer. 
Men who are really interested in polities, give 
much more than that time to public affairs, even 
when they are very poor, without a thought that 
they are virtually paying a tax to their party. 

The weight of opinion in this country is alto- 
gether in favor of the view that the principle of 
the poll tax is right, and that it should continue 
to be levied even thongh the whole amount raised 
is small, merely for the sake of letting every man 
feel that the government is his,—that he has 
rights because he pays for them. 

The idea that every man who has reached the 
age of twenty-one years—be his race, his color, 
his wealth, his intelligence, his success in life, 
what they may—is entitled to all the privileges 
which any other man enjoys, is certainly a mag- 
nificent conception. But many political econo- 
mists believe that it is not complete unless we 
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govern- 
its sup- 


join to the principle of universal popular 
ment that of universal contribution to 
port. 
———_— +> 
COOKING FOR GIRLS. 

During last winter, the cooking-school mania raged 
in Philadelphia, and one or two cooking-clubs of lit- 
tle girls, of from ten to fifteen years of age, were 
formed, an elder sister usually acting as teacher. 

Saturday afternoon was chosen as cooking day, and 
no fancy ball was ever looked forward to with more 
zest. The kitchen of each house in town was given 
up to the young artistes, who came with hair tucked 
under caps, bare arms, and big white bibs. 

Each brought materials for one dish for lunch. 
The dishes were generally very simple; 
cutlet, a salad, chocolate, a meringue, etc. 
was cooked, and the table arranged and served by 
the girls. When they sat down after their labors to 
enjoy the first meal they had ever prepared, cooking 
was elevated in their minds not only to a fine art, 
but to one of the delights of life. 

In our grandmother’s day, no Woman was thought 
fit for marriage or the control of a family who could 
not cook a meal with her own hands. 
creased, 


biscuits, a 
The meal 


As luxury in- 
American women left their kitchens in pos- 
session of ignorant servants, but during the last ten 
years, they have gained in wisdom, and have gone 
back to the old-fashioned faith of the importance to 
every woman of a knowledge of housekeeping in all 
its details. 

It is more necessary that a young girl who may 
some day be a wife and mother should understand 
why bad drainage and bad cookery is injurious to the 
lungs and stomach than for her to understand the 
higher mathematics, or to embroider pre-raphaelite 
foot-rests. Hence, cooking-schools are established in 
most of our large cities, and the papers publish col- 
umns of fresh recipes side by side with the news from 
Europe. 








But no tuition in schools, or book-counsels, can 
make acook. The skilful hand and nice taste must 
come from actual practice, and an hour or two a 
week in the kitchen will be to a school-girl only a 
pleasant change of amusement, and give hera knowl- 
edge which will be of life-long service to her and 
those dependent on her, 

+e, 
TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 

During Queen Victoria’s recent sojourn in the 
Highlands, John Grant, an old servant, died. Not 
only was the Queen attentive and kind during his ill- 
ness, but the return of the court to Windsor was de- 
layed for three or four days until after the funeral, 
that due respect might be shown to his memory. 

The Queen has always given a careful and womanly 
consideration to the humble friends who serve her. 
In her journal in the Highlands she mentions a meal 
which on an emergency “our good Jane”’ brought to 
them, as gratefully as she does the loyal demonstra- 
tions of great provinces. The death of another faith- 
ful servant is recorded with sincere grief. “Albert 
could not speak for tears when he heard it.” 

How different this is from the habitual treatment 
of domestics in many families, otherwise gentle and 
refined in their manners. There are households in 
which the children are trained to behave in a well- 
bred and even Christian manner to every other class 
but to those who serve them. They are respectful to 
their elders, courteous to strangers; they are taught 
to feel a kindly charity for the poor and the heathen, 
but they address the woman who cooks for them or 
the man who stands behind their chair as though they 
were machines or made of different clay from them- 
selves. 

“I never,” said one of the most brilliant women of 
society that America has ever produced, “can think 
of my servants as chambermaids or footmen. They 
are human and near to me from the first moment I 
see them. I must know all about their homes, their 
children; I must help Ann bring her old mother 
from Ireland, or keep James from drinking.” When 
this woman died, hundreds of these poor friends of 
hers stood around her grave. 

The best way to cure such foolish pride, boys and 
girls, if you find it in yourselves, is to remember that 
Jesus Himself was the son of a woman poorer than 
those you despise, and that He chose to love and 
work among that class. 


” 


+> —— 
ROOM AT THE BOTTOM. 

A youthful aspirant for legal honors once lamented, 
in the hearing of Daniel Webster, the crowded state 
of the profession. “There’s plenty of room at the 
top,”’ was the significant reply, enforced by a meaning 
smile. 

Old merchants often hear young men complaining 
of their hard struggle for commercial existence, 
made necessary by the crowds which rush into busi- 
ness. Some of these old men started as peddlers or 
porters and worked up slowly from obscurity. With 
as much aptness as Webster, though reversing his or- 
der, they might reply to these grumblers, ‘There’s 
plenty of room at the bottom.” 

John Jacob Astor began his business career in this 
country by peddling cakes and bread. When he ar- 
rived in New York, at the age of twenty-one, he 
found an old baker, who had known him in Ger- 
many. Being anxious to work, he hired himself to 
the baker to peddle cakes, cookies, doughnuts and 
bread. 

One of the places he supplied daily was the little 
shop where “Aunt Katy,” the wife of Abraham 

Jeninger, sold candy, sugar, snuff, tobacco, cabbages, 
potatoes, cakes and bread. That shop was the foun- 
dation of the great Beninger grocery house of New 
York. 

In after years Astor was disposed to ignore the 
baker-boy episode. But he had a sister, the wife of 
a small distiller, who insisted on reminding folks of 
the fact. Jacob had spoken slightingly of the distil- 
ler’s business. ‘*Yacob,” said the resentful sister, “vas 
noting put a paker-poy, und sold pread und cake.” 

Fora long time Jacob served the baker faithfully. 


When he had earned a little money he set up for him 
self in a wooden shanty, where he sold toys and Ger- 
man knick-knacks. Jacob’s notion of business, at that 
time, might be expressed in the rhyme: 


“Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tal} oaks from little acorns grow, 
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Something attracted his attention to the fur busi- 
ness. He left his wife in the toy-shop and started 
out with a pack containing cheap jewelry and other 
notions. These Jacob bartered for skins—musk-rat, 
mink, rabbit and squirrel. The skins sold readily in 
the city, and he made money, 

Then he and Peter Smith established a fur route, 
extending from Schenectady to Utica. They pur- 
chased furs of the Indians along the route, and sold 
them in New York City. Peter Smith made a large 
fortune, which he left to his son Gerritt Smith, the 
philanthropist. Astor died worth millions, the nest- 
egg of which he gained asa “paker poy,” peddling 
“pread and cake”’ from house to house. 

Astor found plenty of room at the bottom. So did 
many who now rank among the largest merchants or 
the heaviest capitalists. 

Too many young men don’t wish to begin at the 
bottom. 

Ambitious to make a fortune in a few years, they 
work up “corners,” or join “pools,” or enter Wall 
Street as “lambs.”’ The result, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, is they are ‘‘ecornered,” or fall into 
a “pool” that drowns them, or return from that great 
shearing street sliaven as well as shorn. 





Hundreds of years ago,a king, who was also a great 
merchant, stated the following business maxim as the 
result of his observation: ‘Wealth gotten by vanity” 
—i.e., by a sudden stroke, such as a fortunate specu- 
lation—*shall be diminished. But he that gathereth 
by labor’’—literally, “‘with the hand,” that is, by 
honest, patiept labor—*shall increase.” 

+o 
A STRANGER IN THE SUPREME COURT. 

“The apparel oft proclaims the man,” said Polonius. 
He was judicious in not substituting always for “oft.” 
For, not unfrequently, it has been found that the 
finest bird is not the one that wears the finest feath- 
ers. 

Years ago, the staid citizens of Washington were 
astonished one morning at the appearance of astrange 
figure in their streets. He was dressed in an old pair 
of corduroys, ripped at the ankle for convenience in 
rolling up, a drab overcoat, much the worse for 
wear, and furnished with several capes, hung at his 
heels. Worn-out, untied, unbuekled shoes, and a 
“shocking hat’? completed his costume. 

Solemnly he stalked through the streets, six feet in 
height, leading a little black, rough-haired filly, her 
tail matted with burs. A pair of small saddle- bags 
hung over the saddle, on which were staffed papers, 
and gingerbread, and cheese. Stopping at an obscure 
tavern, he put up his mare and relieved himself of 
his great-coat. Into one of the pockets of a short 
gray linsey roundabout, he stuffed some bread and 
cheese, and into the other 
tied with a yarn string. 

Inquiring the way to the supreme court, he walked 
forth, the wonder of the negroes and idle boys. Ar- 
riving at the court-house, he sauntered within the 
bar, took a seat, and began munching bread and 
cheese. The lawyers and spectators smiled at the 
awkward countryman on his first visit to the expital. 

Soon a case was called which seemed to interest the 
countryman. It involved the title to a large tract of 
land lying in the “Green River country” of Ken- 
tucky. 

A Mr. Taylor of Virginia, a leading lawyer, began 
his argunent by a statement of the facts. Allat once 
the countryman stopped munching, and tapping the 
counsel on the back, corrected one of his “facts.” 

The lawyer paused, frowned at the busybody, and 
went on. The countryman resumed his munching, 
and in a few minutes again corrected the counsel. 
“I beg the court to protect me from the impertinence 
of that person,” said Taylor, showing much irrita- 
tion. 


x bundle of law-papers, 


Taylor finished his powerful argument, and then, 
to the amazement of spectators, the bar, and the 
judges, the stranger rose to reply. His manner was 
wholly changed. He stood as if he had practised in 
that court all his professional life. His argument 
was so clear and forcible, and his reply to the oppos- 
ing counsel so masterly, that the bar and court looked 
as if they doubted their eyes and ears. 

Mr. Taylor seemed paralyzed. 
from his face. The rustic he had sneered at seemed 
a legal giant. Every one asked, ‘*Who it he?” 

It was Joe Daviess, one of the best lawyers and 
most eloquent orators of Kentucky, as eccentric as 
he was gifted. Scarcely one present knew him per- 
sonally, but all had heard of his brilliant reputation. 


The sweat dropped 


+? 
BRUSHING AWAY GOSSITP. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill wasa zealous though eccen- 
ric clergyman. He had a large fund of humor, and, 
frequently drew upon it, in order “to paint a moral 
or adorn atale.”’ On one occasion, while visiting a 
friend in the country, the conversation degenerated 
into idle gossip, and the characters of several friends 
and acquaintances were severely reviewed. 

Mr. Hill was much annoyed, but he remained silent 
until there was a lull in the tattling. Then he rose 
and rang the bell. The servant appeared. 

“Have you a hearth-brush and dust-pan handy?” 
asked Mr. Hill. “Yes, sir,” replied the servant, 
wondering, as did the family and guests, what the ec- 
centric clergyman could be thinking of. 

“T wish you would let me have them for a few min- 
utes,” said Mr. Hill. When they were brought to 
him, he began brushing the carpet. 

“A prodigious quantity of dust and dirt has been 
scattered this evening,’ he remarked, as he brushed 
away, “and I think it had better be removed.’ 

The hint thus picturesquely conveyed was taken. 
During the remainder of the evening, the conversa- 
tion was more becoming to Christian ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

so 
INCONVENIENCE OF BEAUTY. 

The London papers, a year or two ago, told many 
stories of the charm of Mrs. Langtry’s beauty. She 
could not walk in the streets without attracting a 
crowd, and was often obliged to seek a temporary 
refuge in shops. The stories were hardly credible to 
American readers, as even our street Arabs are cour- 
teous to women, and a beautiful face or form is no 
novelty here. 

But in the “Life of Gilbert Stuart,” the great 
painter, a similar story is told of a Boston girl, whose 
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portrait he painted. She was familiarly called 
“Matty Hatch,” and was sure to make a sensation 
whenever she walked down Washington Street. 

An old merchant of Boston said that business 
was suspended when it was known that Miss Hatch 
was coming down the street. Every one in the 
shops, boys and employers, rushed to the windows to 
see her pass. Strange to say, she never married, 
and in her later days kept a boarding-house, to sup- 
port her aged mother. It was a favorite home for 
fastidious boarders, who were charmed by her beauty, 
her intelligence, and her fascinating manners, After 
her mother’s death she retired with a small compe- 
tence, barely enough for support in old age. 

+o 
ANSWERING CARLYLE. 

Thomas Carlyle is in the habit of growling at the 
great Republic when he is entertaining American 
visitors. He informs them that he hates their coun- 
try, that it is going to ruin, and that it deserves to, 
Strange as it may seem, Americans are anxious to 


Visit him, and listen in silence to his railings. The | 


London correspondent of the San Francisco Chroni- 
ele tells of an American who resented it: 


A number of years ago—it was during the first year 
of our civil war—one of my countrymen (I think he 
was a Californian) called on the rude old iconoclast 
and was received with the habitual denunciation of 
the big Republic. The caller heard him out and then 
remarked,— 

“Go ahead, Mr. Carlyle, I like to hear you abuse 
the United States, for it seems ta do you good, and it 
doesn’t do us a bit of harm. 

“You've had a good deal to say about wind-bags. I 
confess that we’re pretty windy on the other side. 
jut we can’t come up to you over here. 

‘Now, you impress me as the biggest wind-bag— 
you say you like candor—L have ever seen. If we 
should take the wind out of your fifty odd volumes, 
what would be left of them? They are all wind, and 
you know it. 

“I don’t blame you for writing them, however. 
You’ve made your wind pay, and if you had any 
common-sense and were fifty years younger, you'd 
make, if you'd come and live with us, a pretty good 
American. 

“You've expressed your view of my country, and 
I've expressed my views of you, I suppose we're 
about even. Do Lowe you anything, Mr. Carlyle? 
If Ldo, I'll pay you.” 

The author is reported to have smiled grimly by 
way of response, and to have said afterwards that the 
Californian was the least uninteresting American he 
had seen. 

That is like Carlyle. He loves to bully people, but 
he does not esteem them if they bear bullying pa- 
tiently. 

He has any number of faults, literary and personal, 
but he is at best and worst a very strong, manly man, 
and always has been. 





+e 
HOW THEY MET JENNY LIND. 

A correspondent of the Household, writing from 
Wheeling, the capital of West Virginia, recalls an 
incident of the visit of Jenny Lind to that city. Her 
singing created a furore there, and many of the people 
would hang about the hotel where she lodged, and 
crowd to the head of the stairs to hear her vocalize 
and warble her scales. 


On the second day of her stay, a couple of hard- 
working men, who could not afford to go to the opera 
to hear her sing, were smuggied up stairs near her 
room to listen to the possessor of that wonderful 
voice which then electrified the country. Caps in 
hand, they listened, lost in wonder, near the door of 
her room. They had stood there a good while. 
Should they go without getting a glimpse of the 
sweet nightingale herself? They would look through 
the key-hole; they would drink in, one after the 
other, the outlines of that divine being, and then go 
home and rest contented for the balance of their 
ives. 

The first one approached the door and tried to fit 
his eyes to the key-hole. Alas! the door not being 
fully closed, and opening inside, gave way, and our 
eurious friend, with his full weight and tigure, fol- 
lowed the door into the room, and fell sprawling into 
Jenny Lind’s presence. She was sitting at the piano, 
and looked around quickly in astonishment. Dis- 
pleasure gathered upon her features. 

Our friend the intruder jumped on his feet imme- 
diately, and being quick of tongue, gave an explana- 
tion, and begged ‘her pardon. She smiled, and being 
convinced that mere admiration had got him into 
this dilemma, and discovering a great love of music 
in the impulsive fellow, told him to call in his com- 
panion and be seated. She would sing for them. 

And she did. The expressions of thanks from the 
members of the “Tin Bucket Brigade” may well be 
imagined, as also the sensation that was created in 
the city by the event. 


- ee 
r POETIC PAPER. 
A country exchange in Northern Massachusetts 
tells of a Lynn merchant who has no sentiment in his 


soul. Young poetesses have to meet a good many 
such men in this world: 


He keeps a variety store on Market Street, and 
among his customers one day last week was a young 
lady who was looking for some letter-paper. 

“That is not quite good enough,” said the lady, 
after examining the goods he first displayed. “Have 
you any better quality?” 

“Oh yes,” he replied, taking down another box. 

“T want something still better than that,”’ she said, 
looking at him smilingly. “Something good enough 
to write poetry on.” 

“Why, my dear madam,” said the shopman, as if 
greatly surprised, “that paper is plenty good enough 
for that purpose. Why,I sold a man some of that 
sane quality yesterday to make out dog licenses on!” 

She dropped the goods and swept out of the store 
if a Western zephyr had struck her, while a very 
indign: int smile rested upon her poetic features. 


+e 
ROUGH WELCOME TO A MINISTER. 
Before accepting an invitation to dinner, one does 
well to be sure that it comes in good faith, and from 
“both sides of the honse.”’ 





” 


After an afternoon service, held many years ago in 
acertain village in Scotland, the preacher, a stranger, 
who had officiated, accompanied one of the elders of 
the congregation home, and was introduced to his 
wife. The good man having asked the clergyman to 
stay to dinner, the latter, after a little pressing, con- 
sented. 

The good lady hurried off to prepare for the unex- 
pected guest, and seeing, as she thought, her husband 
washing, as was the custom in those days, at the 
kitchen sink, she seized the family Bible, and ap- 
proaching from behind, brought down the ponderous 
tome upon his bald pate, exclaiming,— 

“Tak’ ye that for bringing hungry preac hers here 
to denner every time they come to the parish!” 

As soon as the assaulted one could get the suds out 
of his eves, he looked about him, and after thinking 
the matter ont, concluded that the old lady had made 
aslight mistake. She, too, came to the same conclu- 
sion when, upon returning to the parlor, she beheld 
her husband patiently waiting for his reverend 
friend.—Chambers’s Journal, 





COMPANION. 


'G00D HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


Parents who wish their children to be where 
BAD AIR IS DRAWN OFF 
without opening the windows even at recess, and where 
WARMTH IS ENSURED 
without closing the ventilators; where furniture is specially 
constructed to 
PREVENT DISEASE OF THE SPINE, 
and where light and color are managed to 
SAVE EYKSIGHT, 


are invited to visit Chauncy Hall School, 259 Boylston 
Street, between 8.30 and 3.30. On Saturdays 9 to 10, 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


‘American Anthem Book, 


with 100 easy iy good Anthems, ($12 per doz. By J. “4 
PENNeY and A.J. ABBEY. Edited by A, N. Jounsox. The 

j wuthems are pte geod, and sufficiently numerous 
tu provide two for every Suuday in the year, 





Dow’s Sacred Quartets 
For Male Voices. By Howard M. Dow. 
Price, $2.00. Per Dozen, $18.00. 

This is a fine collection, which furnishes excellent mate- 


rial for bringing out the talent of the Male Quartets that 
ean bow be tormed iu almost every choir, 


The Deluge. 


New Cantata. By St. Saens. 


Price in Boards, $1.00, Paper, 80 cents. 





This is just the time to adopt a Cantata for Chorus prac- 
tice, and the Leluge has the advantage of good and striking 
music, und impressive words. Not diftieult, 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 
By A. N. Johnson. Price, $1.50. 


A complete easy instructor for Reed Organs, adapted exe 


aetly to the wants of those who wish to learn both easy 
light music and easy sacred music, 


OLIVER DITSON & & CO., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. EF. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds, Etc. 


How to use the Microscope. 


Plain, Practic al, Reliable. 128 pages, fully illus- 
trated, dc, by mail 


Workshop Companion. 


The cheapest book He amateur mechanics, 35e. by mail. 
164 pages, Index (6 pages) se aS free toany address, Tndus- 


trial Pub, Co. H Dey Street, New York, 
VENEERS. Any one who works in wood will 
2 | find these prepared Veneers not only cheap 
but beautiful and durable, and easily ¢ 
24 plied, Inuse by furniture manufe vet 













piano and organ builders, ¢: 
Samples and for elegant finish in private r 
Follow directions, suecess sure, 
Fine Woods, descriptive cireula and nples Si 
es lets,, by mail, CHAS, W. > SPURR, 
1O cts Box 3072, Boston, Mass, 





WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING © 


Planed to tollowing thick 
Black Walnut, 9 to Sin. wide per foot. .~. .~y oo 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide per foot , 
= bg to7 in. wide per foo! 
For complete price-list, address PAL 
& CO., Cor, Portland and Travers Sts., 





6 8 WW 
-R, PARKER 
soston, Mass. 


PRICE REDUCED TO $1. 


NGKELSIUVER agp 


-—AN D—< 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE. 






















From the present date we shall offer our 


NICKEL-PLATED BRACKET SAW 
OUTFIT at $1. 


This is the best and handsomest Bracket 
Saw Frame ever made, It has durable clamps 
and Rosewood Enamel Handle, The Frame is 
made of the best quality Spring Steel. Asit is heavily 
nickel-plated, it will never rust, but will always look as 
bright and beautiful as a new silver dollar, It will last for 





years, and can always be made a source of pleasure and 
profit. This New Ontfit.consists of 

1 Nickel-Plated Bracket Saw, 

1 Manual of Fret Sawing, 

12 Best Bracket Saw Blades, 

50 New and Original Designs, 

1 Brad Awl and Handle, 

1 Sheet Sand Paper, 

1 Sheet Impression Paper. 

EXTRA OFFER. 

With each Outfit we give free a specimen each of 24 differ- 
ent kinds of rare and fancy woods, Phese are arranged on 
acard, and are prized as curiosities. 

This splendid Ontfit will be sent to any address on receipt 
of $1, and 12 cents in stamps for postage. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








one of the largest collections of ve; 
out by any Seed House in America, a large portion of 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
_ lower Seed for 1 SV, rich in engravings trom pho- 
ographs of the orig aan will be sent FREE to all who 
pn My old customers need not write for it. L offer 
table seed ever sent 





which were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions 
for cultivation on each package. All seed war) anied to be 
both fresh and true to name; so tar, that should it prove 
otherwise, / will refill the order gratis, ‘The original witro- 
ducer of the Hubbard squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marble 


head Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegeta- 
bles. L invite the patronage of all who are anriwus lo have 
their seed directly from the grower, fresh, trueand of the 





very be st stra. 





‘ABLI A SPECIALTY. 
AMEs J. HW. GRE GOK Y, M arblehe awd, Mass. 








A pnt Double your money. d 
Dr. Chase’s Printing Honse, Ann Arbor 





WFERRY &¢5%: 
P iL isgen a preg p © 


aS See ID 4 
Ei IU NTA ES 
HI KOR 1880 - 


ye 

Ww ill be mailed rx to all applicants, and to customers without 

ordering it, It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 

about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

peck 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower rahe Fiants, 
ses, etc, Invaluable to all, Send forit, Addr 


ERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WINDOW 
GARDENINC. 


To make house-pk ants grov grow a blossom, some kind of 
dressing should be use The best substitute for stable 
manure (always vnd unhealthy when used ina 
warm room) is BOW R’S FOOD FOR FLOW. 
ERs. Clean. odorless, producing healthy plants, free 
from vermin, “nd abundant blossoms, The superm- 
tendentof the Boston Public Garden—the tinest in America 
—writes as follows: 












“Thave used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower- 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy At of the plant — its 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally satisfactory. 
It is sold by florists and druggists generally. or trial pack- 
ages sufficient for 20 plants for 3 months sent by mail, 20 

ents each. Two 10-cent pieces enclosed in a letter will 
reach us. A little book (worth the price of ss package) on 
“How to Cultivate House Plants. ** by " 
the Mass. Agricultural College, aecompanic 
Lady and gentlemen agents will find this s¢ nila well. 

Address 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New Vork, 








Ww ANTED tosell Dr. CHASR’s 2000 Recipe Book, 
New Price List. Address 


° Mich. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


LIDAYS!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDI 
LOW 1 s for cash, Ir a7} nts 

SPLENI > ORGANS & 845, § 860, 
S75, S85 & R100. 7 Octav c ROsI ,OOw Pie 
ANOS $130, $135. 7 1- 3 do 8140, $150, up- 
wards. Not used G Me as. Lilustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. HOR AC E WATERS, Manut?r, 
& Dealer. 826 Broadway,.N.Y. P.0.80x.3530. 










Co 








Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world, It kills dandruff, allays irritation, 


and promotes a vigorous growth of the hair, 


CHICAGO, May 12, 1871. 
Since the recent use of your COCOAINE, my previously 
bald head has been covered by a luxuriant growth of hair. 
I had always esteemed your preparation as a dressing, 
knowing many persons who regarded it very highly as 
such, but never before knew how valuable it was as a 
restorative, J. G. LEWIS, 
Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses and 
properties of our preparations, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 








and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices 
Views illustrating everv subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. (GP A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Hlustraied Cata- 
logue free. Me Allister, M’f’g Optician, 1.49 Nassau St, -Y. 


CAXTONE TTE PRESS, 

s In ig. only &8 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56. Ww ill do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue, CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. E stablished 1847. 


SNOW'S ‘DRY TRANSFER INK 


Dissolves in Water. Anything written or dr: A ane it 
can be transferred in one minute to a G INE 
27AD, and 100 copies printed by pressure ¢ 2 (4 
Package to make one fluid ounce, postpaid, sealed, 25 ets., 
with enough of 
TRANSFER “GLYCERJEL” 

to make postal card size ot transter surtice. Meltand cool 
it in a dish, or on gk Put upin cans, 14 th tor 25 cts, We 
th, 50 cts. | tb, 75 cts 1-5 tbs. § v.express. s¢ tb makes 
Vad of letter size. AGENTS W ED. SNOW & CO., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at ¢ gre sreatly Ny reduced price. price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street. CINCINNATI, O. 


~ 100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 


Flowers, Birds, &c., 25 cents; 25 Supe 25 cents; 10 Large, 
25 cents. = Transfer Pictures. ; 300 Smalle , 
25 cents, Catalogue ree. Fine 8 35 cents to $1. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO. Chicago, Mi, 


PRINTING PRESS fo £75 conte, v ith 

ink roller, 9O cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing Ottice, viz., press, — 
font of type, type tray, ink, leads, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2. 25. Allby 
mail for $3.25. Sample package of 4 


Self- 
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PRESS ‘Co. hy Soereey Street, New York, 














For the Companion. 


AT THE COLLEGE WINDOW. 


Oh, calin and sweet this winter day 
Of pure white earth and stainless sky! 
Life’s cares, like cloud-wreaths, fade away, 
In God’s own hand I seem to lie. 
«,00d books, dear friends, and scenes so fair, 
Ah, they can make each day a prayer, 
Each night a benedicte. 








1 look into a past that gives 
No cause to linger or repent; 
And day by day my calm soul lives 
A present full of all content; 
lhe future, a beatitude, 
A Canaan full of endless good 
It seems to youth’s anointed eyes 


© Thou to whom my glad heart turns, 
Unburdened yet by toil and stress, 
The light that in my spirit burns 
Let me not waste in selfishness. 
Teach me to strive a manly strife, 
And let me live an earnest life, 
Some truth reveal, some wrong redress. 
Oh, keep me true to that high dream 
Chat smote my upward-looking . 
Let me not sink my life’s fresh strean 
in dull, cold sands of commonplace 
So shall the evening air be bright, 
So shall the self-same glory light 
My western as my eastern skies. 
Jan. 1, Ussd. AUGUsits M, Lony 











+? 
WILBERFORCE’S HAPPY EVENING. 


Few Englishmen ever had more to make them 


happy in early life than William Pitt and William | he to do W ith you ' ; | 
¢ : « just as T say, sir, and you will easily 


Wilberforce. ‘The fame of Pitt filled England 
when he was scarcely more than twenty years of 
age, and at the age of twenty-three he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the age of 
twenty-five he was master of the English cabinet, 
the favorite of the sovereign, and was the “most 
powerful subject that England had seen for many 
generations.” 

Wilberforce was an intimate friend of Pitt, and 
his fame, if less brilliant, came to him as early in 
life. His college life was fortunate and full of 
promise; on attaining his majority he came into 
possession of an immense estate, and at the same 
time, at the age of twenty-one, he was elected to 
Parliament. 

Pitt seemed satistied with his honors and with 
all the pleasures the gay world brought him, but 
the mind of Wilberforce was led to see that there 
was something higher in life yet to be attained. 

“Often,”’ he said, “when in the full enjoyment 
of all this world could bestow, my conscience 
told me that in the highest sense of the word I 
was not. a Christian. I laughed, I sang, L was ap- 
parently gay and happy, but the thoaght would 
steal upon me,—what folly is this to continue in 
a state in which a sudden call out of the world 
would find me unprepared,” 

This recurring reflection, amid the crowding 
pleasures and splendors of his social life, brought 
before him the value of the Scriptures as a guide 
to the hopes that will endure, 

One day his eye fell upon these words in his 
open Bible: “Ask, and it shall be given you.” 

“Let me,” he said, “test this statement. God 
has promised to give His Holy Spirit to them that 
seek it. I will kneel and ask.” 

He did not ask in vain. 

“LT went to hear Mr. Foster preach,’’ he says. 
“PT was enabled to join in the prayers with my 
whole heart. [never was so happy in my life as 
Tam this evening. 
God,.”’ 

However fortunate life may seem, it requires 
this hope to fully satisfy the heart. A. 


Lhave a good hope towards 


R. 
+@>- - - 

HARVARD’S CHINESE PROFESSOR. 

There isa Chinese professor at Harvard, and 
he isa gentleman and a scholar. A lady who, in 
company with several others, called on him, des- 
cribes, in the Wide-Awake, how courteously she 
was received. She says: 


We thought it more respectful to wait standing, 
and such was our attitude when without a mo- 
ment’s delay, the Mandarin came in, having has- 
tened at once, as did his wife on the former oc- 
casion, to welcome his guests, quite unlike our 
inhospitable and uncourteous custom of keeping 
a visitor waiting. 

He advanced with gracious and cordial man- 
ner, and as the strangers of the party were pre- 
sented to him by name, he fixed the identity of 
each one by the cards he held in his hand, and 
then begged us to ‘“Take seats!" 

He was in home dress, like any gentleman who 
might have come out of his study in his dressing- 
gown; but how unlike in the fabric and color and 
fashion thereof ! 

Prof. Ko Kun-Hua was like an Oriental pict- 
ure, a personage out of Lalla Rookh, or some- 
thing quite apart from our commonplace world, 
in a robe of pale blue flowered crape, lovely, del- 
icate and lustrous, a silvery azure, falling in : 
soft, graceful way over a brocade silk skirt of the 
peculiar yellow green which is known in the 
fashion-plates as “faded leaf’’ coler: in this at- 
tire the retinement of his features and slightness 
of his form were more apparent than when in his 
visiting costume 

The interpreter, who is also a servant, came 
immediately and took his position, standing sev- 
eral feet from his superior; and soon Mrs, Ko 
Kun-Hua entered, dressed as when T first saw 
her, followed by the two little girls. 

And on my remarking that I had not seen the 
baby, the professor, understanding mv words, 
smiled and said something to his wife, which 
seemed to be asking if the baby conld be seen, to 
which she, half langhing. and giving her head a 
slight toss, seemed to answer, ‘7 don't care,” 


THE YOU 


So the interpreter disappeared for a moment, 
and returned leading a tiny girl, two years old, a 
diminutive specimen of a Chinese woman, a wee 
thing with a round, grave face, and clad in indigo- 
blue clothes tigured with white, like some of those 
India silks which were so much worn a few years 
ago. 

The little thing stood quietly holding fast to 
his hand, and solemnly contemplated us—fantas- 
tically attired creatures that we were to her eyes. 


= + 
HUGO AND HIS BARBER. 
The following story of a barber who became the 
fellow-workman of Victor Hugo, the French poet, 


is told in Scribner's Maguzine, by Mr. Boyesen: 


Royale, and was in the habit of patronizing a 
barber named Brassier, who had his shop in the 
vicinity. 

One morning a gentleman, whom for conven- 
ience’s sake I shall name H , entered the bar- 
ber’s shop, seated himself in a chair, and elevated 
his chin to a proper angle, while Brassier stood 
sharpening his razor. 

“Well, Brassier, how is business’ 

“Excellent, sir, excellent! I should say it is 
even too good, for I don’t see how Land my boys 


which we have to-day. 

“Balls and parties everywhere! We have to 
dress the hair of no less than thirty ladies for to- 
night. Look, here is the list of their addresses,” 

A few days later Mr. H Was again seated 
in Brassier’s chair 

“How about your thirty ladies, Brassier?”’ 

“Don't speak of it, sir. I didn’t get around to 
| more yan half of them; and in the end I shall 
lose a dozen or more good customers, and it is all 
} the fault of M. Vietor Hugo.” 

“How the fault of M. Victor Hugo? 


r clients? 








It is 
comprehend it. A few moments after you left, 
M. Vietor Hugo entered and seated himself in 
this very chair. 

“Tput the napkin around his neck, seized a 
shaving-brush, and was about to approach him, 
when he eried, ‘Wait!’ 

He pulled a pencil from his pocket, and began 
to fumble impatiently in his coat-tails and in his 
breast-pocket, without finding what he sought. 

‘At last, he discovered a piece of paper on that 
stand, seized it and began to write. Although I 
was hard pressed for time, I waited until he 
should have finished. 

“But he—why, he paid no more attention than 
if [had never existed, but scribbled away, and 
only stopped occasionally to bite his pencil. 

“**Well, go on, scribble away,’ I said to my- 
self; ‘if you can read it yourself, you are lucky.’ 
Such terrible scrawl! And people call him a fine 
writer! ‘If you are at liberty, sir,’ I said. 

‘One moment, and I shall have done,’ he an- 
swered. But the moment passed, and I was still 
standing there, with my soap-dish in my hand 
and my brush full of lather, and fuming with im- 
patience. 

‘He still kept on as before, scribbling away, 
stopping, and raising his eyes to the ceiling. 

‘***Pardon me, sir,’ I venture to say, ‘Iam very 
much pressed’ 

**Ah! vou are ina hurry,” he replied; ‘so am 
I;’ and then he made for the door and went. 
‘Your hat, sir,’ I cried after him. ‘You are 
right,’ he answered, smiling, ‘I did not think of 
that.’ 

‘And off he went, without even allowing me to 
shave him. 

***Gentlemen, you have not a moment to lose,’ 
| shouted to my assistants. ‘You will each go to 
the address which [shall give you. Here is the 
list—well, where is the list? Wait a minute! I 
declare—where is that list?) What have you done 
with that list, you rascals?’ 

“Sir, it was there on that stand a little while 
ago.” “There? Are you sure of that?” ‘Indeed, 
Lam, sir.’ 

“It was on my list that M. Victor Hugo had 
just been writing. It was my list, sir, that he 
had carried away with him, after having covered 
it all over with his scrawl. ; 

“Do you understand now how he made me 
lose my customers?” 

“Compose yourself, my dear Brassier,’’ said 
Mr. H “If this serap of paper had not been 
found to receive the inspiration of the poet, 
French literature would have lost some very fine 
verses. 

“You have been the co//laborateur of Victor 
Hugo, and that is no small honor,”’ 


—+or 
ROBBING HIS BOY. 

Last spring a farmer found in his flock a lamb 
which the mother would not own. He gave it to 
his son, a boy fifteen years old, who saved it and 
raised it. The boy called it his all summer, all 
the family called it his, and it was his. But this 
fall when his father sold his other lambs he let 
this one go with them, and taking the pay for it, 
tucked it into his big wallet and carried it off to 
pay taxes or put it in the bank. On this state- 
ment of facts the Manchester Mirror makes the 
following severe but just comment: 





Now this farmer did net intend to do anything 
wee Least of all did he intend to wrong his 
ov. 

Probably he did not give the matter much 
thought anyway; and if he did, he considered the 
boy’s ownership of the lamba sort of pleasant 
fiction, or reasoned that the boy, having all his 
needs supplied out of the family purse, did not 
need the pay for the lamb, and it was better to 
put it into the common fund. 

But for all that, taking the lamb and selling it 
in that way, and pocketing the proceeds, was 
stealing. No, it was robbery, and, as between 
this boy and his father, one of the meanest rob- 
beries that could be perpetrated. 

Not only this, but by robbing the boy of that 
two dollars the farmer did mere to make the boy 
discontented and drive him away from home 
than he ean undo with ten times that amount. 

A boy is a little man, and if he has got any of 
the gather and grip to him when he grows up, he 
begins at an early age to feel that desire to own 








something and to add to the property subject to 
his ownership, which is at once the incentive to 
effective work and the motive which reconciles 
men to their condition. 

No matter | 


ow well the bey’s wants are pro- 


TH’S COMPANION. 


In the year 1847 Victor Hugo lived in the Place | 





JAN. 22, 1880, 








vided for from a fund which is common to the 
whole family, he takes no particular interest in 
adding to that fund, because he does not feel that 
it is his, and he tires of labor and thought, the 
proceeds of which he must share with several 
others. 

But give him a piece of property of his own, to 
manage as he pleases, to keep or sell or change, 
and let him feel that his ownership is secure, and 
that his loss or gain depends upon his own en- 
| deavors, and he will work cheerfully and con- 
tentedly. 

+o 


For the Companion. 


“Fis FRiNT.” 


Our Grandfather Stewart was growing old, 
3ut he stood up so tirm and straight, 
You'd never believe, unless you were told, 
That he’d almost reached eighty-eight. 
His face, like a boy’s, was ruddy and fair, 
Though his head was as white as snow, 
And his eyes had a brightness sweet and rare, 





are to get through with all the engagements 


What has | 


Which none but the good can show. 


He never wore glasses, but always read 
Without them,—we couldn’t tell how. 
“Lam growing too young,” he gayly said, 
“To be bothered with spectacles now.” 

So all of us wondered to hear him say 
Of a terrible wreck at sea, 

“TL cannot finish this story to-day, 
For the print is too fine for me.” 

“Why, grandpa!” said Bessie, in great surprise, 
As he laid the newspaper down, 

“What do you suppose can have hurt your eyes?” 
And she lifted her own so brown, 

“Oh, grandpa is erying, I do declare!” 
She said, as she climbed his knee, 

“| don’t think, grandpa, "twas really tair 
To say that you couldn’t see !” 


Grandfather Stewart was brave as the best, 
And was never afraid of a foe; 

He would fight for his friends,—and all the 
Got out of the way of his blow. 

sut he never could read of sorrow or pain 
That the tears were not plain to see; 

And in faney I hear him say again, 
“This print is too tine for me!” 

Miss ©. B. LeRow. 


rest 
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VENTILATION. 
An illustration of popular ignorance as to ven- 
tilation is furnished by the Sanitary Engineer, 
and is as follows: 


A gentleman while attending church one even- 
ing found that his feet were icy cold, so that he 
had to raise them from off the floor. Calling the 
attention of the sexton to the fact, the latter said, 
with some perplexity, — 

“Yes, we have a good many complaints of cold 
feet from others; but I don’t understand the rea- 
son why we can’t keep the church warm: we 
surely have fires enough.” 

So saying, he pointed to a register in the floor 
directly behind the gentleman, in the adjoining 
pew. Looking around, the latter could see that 
there was a hot fire in the furnace beneath, and 
yet no heat came up. When a handkerchief was 
laid over the register, it scarcely stirred. The 
visitor asked the sexton,— 

“Have you any means of ventilation?’’ 

“No, sir.” 

‘Are there no windows open?” 

‘‘None whatever.” 

“How, then, can you expect the air tou come in 
here if it can’t get out somewhere?” 

There was no response,—the man was non- 
plussed. ‘Did you ever try to blow into a bot- 
tle?’ continued the inquirer. 

‘No, sir.”’ 

“Do you think, if you did, that you could force 
any more air into a bottle by blowing than was in 
it before?” Hecouldn’tsay. Never had thought 
0 


it. 

‘*Well,’’ continued the gentleman, ‘‘you would 
soon find, if you tried, that it was impossible, and 
neither can you force air into this church through 
a register if you don’t open a window or some 
other orifice.”’ 

“But,”’ the sexton demurred, ‘‘opening a win- 
dow would let in the cold air, wouldn’t it?’ 

“You just try it,’ was the response. ‘‘Raise 
some of the windows on the leeward side of the 
church, and see what will happen.” 

It was done, and instantly the handkerchief 
lying on the register rose half-way to the ceiling 
with the force of the ascending current, The 
sexton stood and stared in astonishment. 


~ +e 
AN AMERICAN CROWD. 

On the day of General Grant’s reception in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Sala, an English journalist, had 
his first experience with an American crowd. He 
spoke as follows in regard to the behavior of the 
crowd: 


I mingled with the mob and saw the show in 
the midst of what we term in England the howl- 
ing multitude. Inever was so impressed before 
with the good-nature and amiability of an Amer- 
ican crowd. 

I have never seen anything to compare with it. 
The deference and respect shown the ladies by 
the masculine portion of the throng surprised me. 
I failed to note one single instance of uncourte- 
ous, unchivalric treatment. 

Now, that’s a much different stvle of doing 
business to what we are accustomed to in Eng- 
land. Take, for instance, the mob we have in 
London on the 9th of every March, on the Lord 
Mayor’s day. 

The lower classes always make it a point to 
turn the festival into an inferno, and trample 
upon every one they meet. 

Many of them deliberately arm themselves 
with squirt-guns full of dirty water, and dis- 
charge the contents on the back of every well- 
dressed lady they come in contact with. 

The weapon is playfully nicknamed ‘“‘the lady’s 
tormentor.” 

From what I saw yesterday, if a vulgar ruffian 
were to perpetrate such an outrage on a lady in 
an American crowd, he’d have been severely 
handled by the law. 


+e —_ —— 
MAILING THE WRONG BAG. 
The curiosities of post-office experience are un- 
failing. The post-office is a lively institution, 
and new oddities and blunders by a careless pub- 
lic are always occurring there, and the old ones 
repeat themselves every day. 


The carriers who collect the mail from street- 
boxes sometimes find qneer deposits therein. 








Loose silver coins and loose postage-stamps are 


jamong the principal discoveries, while a carrier 
{the other day brought in a bank-book containing 


$85 in bills which he had taken from a lamp-post 
box. The most remarkable instance of absent- 
mindedness in this direction was the case not long 
since, of a young man who daily carries two 
leathern bags—one for mail and the other for 
money, etc. 

He deliberately, ina fit of abstraction, walked 
up to a box in the Boston post-office, and emptied 
the contents of one bag, containing several bank- 
books and bills and checks. amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars, intu the mail-box, and did not 
discover his blunder until he went into the bank 
and handed the receiving teller a bunch of let- 
ters. The young man’s face, it is said, grew so 
pale as to frighten every one who saw him rush- 
ing through the streets, eyes distended, and heart 
thumping loudly in his wretched bosom. He was 
made a happier and wiser man on receiving, at 
the business-oftice, the bank-books and money, 
in place of which he gladly tendered his bundle 
of mail-matter. 


+o 


JIMMY’S LAST RIDE. 

James Brant, or, as the Montana folks called 
him, ‘English Jimmy,’ was a stage-driver, who 
for many years had “‘handled the ribbons.’ He 
was a hero, though it was not until his last ride 
that the public knew it. 


Jimmy’s horses loved his affectionate pat and 
stroke about as much as they did their oats. He 
rarely used the whip, carrying it, indeed, for the 
purpose of playing tunes with the lash in the 
sharp mountain air. 

One morning Jimmy’s four horses jolted out of 
Butte with a coach-load of men, women, and 
children. A passenger sat with him on the box. 
The stage swept along the road at a good rate, 
and soon the first relay, Girard’s, was reached. 

There the horses were changed. Jimmy re- 
marked that the new horses were not his old 
friends, but strangers to him. He directed the 
stable-man to arrange the harness carefully, as 
the team was evidently spirited. 

When all was ready a mischievous boy called 
out, “Now you go, Jimmy!”’ at the same time 
slapping one of the leaders with his hand. The 
leader reared and shot headlong away. The four 
horses sprung immediately into a dead run. 

Jimmy threw his heavy muscle into the lines. 
He called out, ‘“‘Steady, down there!’’ for the 
benefit of the passengers, gritted his teeth, and 
bent to his task. 

The horses dashed on at the top of their speed. 
They were crossing a level plain and making 
dead for a narrow gully, down which the road 
ran before it crossed an insecure, unwalled 
bridge. Jimmy fixed his eyes on a farm-house in 
the distance and on his roufe. 

He knew that if he could rein his horses through 
several piles of soft grass-shocks near the house 
he could save the passengers. 

He told the men to be ready to jump as they 
ran through the grass. ‘Take the babies,” said 
he, and as the coach swerved under his powerful 
arm and ran in among the shocks the passengers 
leaped or rolled out, some bruised, but none bad- 
ly hurt. 

A few minutes later Jimmy’s body was picked 
up under the bridge from which the coach had 
been thrown to the rocks below. The poor fel- 
low’s legs and arms were broken. 





+ — 
HOUSEHOLD ART. 

She is not a wise housekeeper nor a good wife 
who permits her devotion to household art to in- 
terfere with her domestic duties. Perhaps the 
following humorous sketch from the Detroit F’ree 
Press may correct any such tendencies: 

Nervously working his latch-key from the door 
the business man hurried into the house for his 
dinner. ‘Hello! I say, Jane, where are you?” 

‘Here I am, dear; I have got just one more 
feather to paint on this crane and then it will be 
finished. Isn’t it going to be just lovel’’—— 

“TI know, yes, yes. Where’s Jennie?” 

“She has gone out to get a few more autumn 
leaves; one or two bare spaces are left on the 
wall of her room, and’’>—— 

“Well, well, of course; but where’s Bridget?” 

“Oh, she has gone to carry the basket; for Jen- 
nie, you know, isn’t strong.’’ 

“To be sure, to be sure; but where’s the din- 
ner?” 

“Now, John, how can you be so cruel? 
know that’”’ 

‘Yes, I should think I did. I know that the 
next time I’m such a fool as to bring a copy of 
‘Househoid Art’ into the house I'll be balder than 
Iam now. It may be pretty. I’m hungry for a 
square meal. Painted storks aint fricasseed 
chicken, nor autumn leaves celery.” 

And he went out of the house in a decided man- 
ner, leaving Jane’s tear-drops rapidly falling on 
her red and blue heron, washing all the pretty 
feathers out of its tail. 


You 
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WHITE FOLKS’ CUSTOMS. 
What happened at a negro wedding in North 
Carolina, where the guests put on style, and fol- 
lowed white folks’ customs, is thus told: 


After the ceremony had been concluded in 
handsome style, the groom, who resided in an- 
other part of the country, put his bride in a wagon, 
and prepared to take her to his home. At this 
stage of the proceedings, a darkey who had trav- 
elled, and said that he knew a thing or two about 
the customs of elegant white folks. stated that it 
was always the style to throw shoes after the 
bride as she is driven off. 

The idea took immensely. As the happy 
couple moved away from the door, the darkeys 
jerked off their shoes and hurled them at the ve- 

icle. One darkey, who was the possessor of a 
No. 15 foot, threw a shoe with too unerring aim. 

The great missile flew through the air, and 
striking the bride’s skull, knocked her senseless 
in the bottom of the wagon. The groom jumped 
out and gave the thrower of the shoe a threshing. 


———-___—~@p——___——_ 
A SOFT ANSWER. 


“Come here, sir, till I tan your jacket for you,” 
said Currier to a truant pupil. The boy softly 
answered, ‘‘A soft tan, sir.” The muscles of 





the teacher’s face and arm relaxed, and the pun- 
ishment was commuted to the admonition to be 
careful about playing hookey again. Thus it is 


that a soft tan, sir, turneth away wrath 















THE 


| two hundredth hymn—I forgot to say that it is 
| very wicked to hurt cats, or dogs, or toads, or 
| flies.”’ zs 

| The congregation then arose, and nearly sung 
| shete little hearts out over the two hundredth 
hymn, and church was out. 

Then they all talked about the next best thing to | 
be done, and decided that they would be old-fash- | 
ioned men and women. 

In a trunk in their mother’s closet were some 
clothes belonging to their grandfather and grand- 
mother. Such queer-looking clothes, too! they 
would dress up in them. And there was some 
old-fashioned china on a shelf in the closet; they 
would take that down and have a tea-party. 

So these little men and women were 
dressed in their old costumes, and seated around | 
the table. 
from dainty china a hundred years old, said po- | 
lite things to each other, and sat up straight in 
their chairs, as their grandpa and grandma did be- | 
fore them. 
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For the Companion. 
**“HOUSEKEEPING.”’ 
Two little darlings, with gray eyes and blue, 
Cunning, and dainty, and sunshiny too, 
Once started at ‘‘ housekeeping,’’—as they were 
able,— 
In the queerest locality,—under the table! 
The prettiest table-cloth e’er to be seen 
Made the walls of their dwelling a gay 
green; 
While the roof, with its chimneys of volumes so rare, 
Was a roof extra—ordinary, 1 declare! 


soon 


gold and 


Johnny, he called himself “Mr. Papa;”’ 

Flossie, she called herself “Mrs. Mamma.”’ 

Their family was simply the little black eat, 

And Fido the puppy, so silky and fat, 

And a doll with one arm, and a crack in its head; 

And a bench, upside down, made a nice little bed; 

And because this small dwelling could hold nothing 
more, 

They hadn't a chair, but just sat on the floor. 


It was not long, however, before the little heads | 
began to droop; then one pair of tired eyes fell | 
to winking jnd blinking till they fairly 
Then another followed, and another, and 
another: and they were ail in the land of dreams. 

It was a beautiful picture that met the eyes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chewel, as they entered the room. 
The four children in their centennial costumes, 


The sweetest of lullabys Flossie was singing, | sonnd asleep over their tea and coffee. 
While round her two babies her small arms were | ° 


clinging: 
And Johnny was smoothing, with brotherly care, 
The troublesome tangles from out her bright hair. 
And I wished it might be that all through each dear 
life, } 
As might gather the tangles of sorrow and strife, 
Their love for each other, s0 warm and so true, 
Might smooth out the tangles, or many or few. 


were 


Closed. 


. L. KR. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO SAID NAUGHTY 
WORDS. | 


There was no’ denying it! 
had been saying naughty words. 
And what seemed the worst part of the matter 
to him just then—his teacher had overheard him. 
To be sure he didn’t know she was coming. 
how could he? as busily as he had been watching 
the game of ball. | 
Still, there she was, just disappearing within the 
schoolhouse door, and if he had not seen her pass | 
by when the boys were at play, he would have | 
known something was up by the hush that snd- 

denly came over the noisy children. 
But he had seen her, and she had heard him. 
As Samuel thought the matter over, he clasped 
both hands tightly to his mouth. 


Samuel Deering 


But while [ was watching the glad little faces, 

Their wise little ways, and their airs and their 
graces, 

Those proug little housekeepers!—Johnny, I know, 

Forgot that the roof of his house was so low; 

For he sprang to his feet to give Flossie a kiss, 

And that was the end of their housekeeping bliss! 

For over went table, and chimneys, and all, 

And our “housekeepers’” pride had a sudden down- 
fall. MARY D. BRINE. 


a ad 
For the Companion, 


THE LITTLE OLD FOLKS. 





An invitation came He had half a 
one day to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. P. Chewel, 
for them to spend the 
evening at the house of a friend. 

But there were four little ones, who if father 
and mother went, would be left in the house 
alone; and Lizzie, the eldest, was only nine years 
old. 

She was a brave little woman, and when she 
told them that she would “not be at all afraid,” 
and Harry put in his “Oh, do go,’’ and Susie | 
says, ‘‘Please go; you'll have such a nice time, 
and we'll have a nice time, too, keeping house,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Chewel decided to go. 

Everything was arranged for the safety and 
comfort of the children. They were not to med- 


school when the 
bell rang. 
eatch it if I do, or 
if I don’t,’’ thought 
he; so trying te 
more careless than he felt, Samuel 
walked to his seat. 

Everything went on as usual until the opening 
exercises were over; then the teacher's eye was 


fixed sternly upon Samuel. 


much 


look 


heard speak improper words, may come here.” 
Poor Samuel, earnestly wishing he had not 

spoken a word for a week, went trembling 

towards the centre of the floor. Very slow- 





COMPANION. sl 


sure and tell her I sent particularly to inquire; it 
will gratify her. 
| time to run over and see her, but I don’t get 
started.” 


| chair with pillows. 

| you are, Mrs. Jones, 
plied the old lady. 
get my age so, 
Bible on the shelf in the corner; that’s got our 
family record in it, and I ean reckon it up. 

, it is, ‘Betsey Katharine, March 18th, 1802. 
| yes, child, | was seventy-seven the 18th day of 
last March. 
They drank their make-believe tea | home. 


her mother, as she came in. 


enty-seven years old the 18th day of last Mareh.”” | 


mind not to go into | 


‘7 shall | 


“That boy,” said | 
. | 
she, in her severest manner, “that boy whom 1} 





I think every day I will find 


Bess found the old lady propped up in an easy- 


‘Mother sent me over ’specially to ask how old 

** she said. 

“Queer she should be so anxious to know,”’ re- 
“Well, let me see—I do for- 

Please hand me that little old 











Here 
La! 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


DESCRIPTIVE QUOTATION 


Can you remember? 

° ' 
“Oh yes, ma‘sam,”’ said Bess, as she started for 
My tirst shows something definite. 


My second is rugged and difficult. 


asked | 
pis | My third is a likeness of my second 
| 


“Well, how did you tind Mrs. Jones?” 
My fourth closely resembles my second and third, 
and is a consequence of the same. 
My fifth is a tree of renown. 4.8 


2. 
CHARADE, 


“She didn’t say how she was, but she was sev- 





A poet, pathetic and humorous, too, 
Having guessed my first, you discover; 

His pathos requires my second, ‘tis true, 
To restrain the bright tears flowing over, 





If his wit should blind or deceive you, 

Yet surely that fact need not grieve you: 
For thapis the action described by my whole, 
Thefuessing of which may relieve you 
LILIAN PAYSON, 







3. 


SCRIPTURAL DOUBLE ACKOSTIC, 


(A) Used by the priests in publishing the approach 
of festivals and giving signals of war. 

(B) This is the Lord’s. 

(C) A native of a town in Galilee, one of which 
Christ was. 

()) An emblem of prosperity. 

(E) A town celebrated for its palm-trees and vine- 
yards. 

(F) A manner of dressing the hair as practised by 
the Jewish women. 

(G) A calling to God. 

(H) One who ransomas, a title given to our Saviour, 

(I) What the act of the money-changers in the 

| Temple was. 
| (J) Aplant of great fragrance and beauty. It grows 
| in Egypt, and is called Alhenna. 

(K) A creature of gentleness, and the name of 
which is often applied to Christ. 

(L) The sixth month of the Jewish sacred year, cor- 
responding to our August or September. 

(M) A name signifying a high degree of love, con- 
fidence and submission, as well as a most endeared 
and intimate connection and fellowship. 

(N) An ancient sect whose deeds are expressly and 
strongly reprobated. 

(O) An ancient musical instrument. 

(P) A bird of prey unclean by the Levitical law. 

(Q) What David once did. 

| Primals and finals, read down, name two of Christ's 
miracles, oD. 
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AN OLD NURSERY FRIEND. | 
onl | 
For the Companion. | 
AT CHURCH. 
I went to meeting yesterday,— 
I never went before,— 
All dressed up in my newest dress, 
That never had been wore. 
I walked up straight, as mamma does, 
And kept my mouth turned down, 


Just like my Aunt Selina’s mouth, 
Who came last week from town. 











4. 

PICTORIAL TRANSPOSITIONS 
There’s boxes through and through the church, 

With sofas all inside. 
I wished they'd play at hide-and-seek, 

*Twould be so nice to hide! 
Way front there was another box, 

So big, and high, and tall! ' 
A little man stood up in that; 

I felt afraid he'd fall. 


They sang and played, and then the man 
Said something ’bout “advice,” 

And no one ever answered him: 
I thought that wasn’t nice. 

Some one came round with money-plates,- 
I put two pennies on. 

I thought I'd like some lemon-drops, 
But he didn’t bring me none. 





I was so tired, I laid my head 
Down on the sofa back, 

And looked at Aunt Selina’s fringe 
That goes around her sack. 

I guess I must have gone to sleep. 
I fell, the first I knew, 

And bumped my nose against the floor, 
And made my forehead blue. 








They picked me up and took me home, 
And Aunt Selina said 

I shouldn’t go to chureh again,— 
I'd better be in bed. 

She sets me straight up in a chair, 
And tells me not to stir. 

She’s goin’ home, I guess, bimeby, 
And then I sha’n't ask her. O. H. Lissex. | Write the exact definition of objects shown above, 

‘in the fewest possible words. Then transpose your 
+o definition so as to find something lately past. 








die with the matches, lights or fires; but they 
could sit up as long as they liked, and amuse 
themselves as they pleased. 

“Now,” said Harry, after their father and 
mother had gone, “‘let’s have a menagerie. I'll 
put this rug over my back, and play that lam a) 
lion, and I will roar like this’’— and then a most | put in the water, and the result was soap- 
unearthly noise was heard. | suds. 

So Harry was the lion, Lizzie something else| ‘‘Take this in your mouth!’ Samuel 
that made a terrible noise, and Susie and Nellie | dared not disobey. ‘‘Now rinse it well, to 
had shawls thrown over them, and were, in im- 


ly the teacher took from her desk a little 
basin and a cake of soap. What could she 
be meaning todo? Every eye was upon her 
| but Samuel’s; he scarcely dared raise his 
| from the floor. A little water from the 
| pail near'at hand, a little soap, the soap 





5. 
CHARADE. 







a great and well-known name 
erves a place in the annals of fame, 
is name, and make two words of 


e, 

You’ Pfind one full of life, the other has none. 
My first is the state in which we live; 

My second caused a martyr this state to leave. 
When my whole was my first, he longed to spy 
Some unexplored region, and there to die. 
He is gone; at length he “has reached that 

bourne 
From whence the traveller ne’er can return.” 





——— _ 





cleanse it after the foul words you have 
agination, dangerous wild beasts. 


spoken.”” 

Such a roaring, howling, and yelling as there Twice, three times she made him use 
was! I doubt if the real animals could have done 
better as far as nvise was concerned. 

But little folks quickly tire of one thing; so 
these wild animals were soon changed into a min 
ister and attentive little hearers. Harry, mount- 
ed on a chair, preached the following sermon: 

‘‘My dear brethrens and sisterns, Iam preach- 
ing to you to-night to let you know that—that— 
that you must never laugh in church. You must 
never whisper either. It is very wicked, and 
wicked people can’t go to heaven. You must 
never tell a lie. Once there was a wicked man 


me hear you use improper words again.” 


a lesson that he never forgot. H. H. D. 
—_—_—~<er— 
For the Companion. 


MRS. JONES’ AGE. 


“] wonder how old Mrs. Jones is,’ 





the fields to the home of an invalid old lady. 


and woman and they both told lies, and they 
both fell down dead, so mebbe you’ll do just so 
some day, then you'll wish you had told the 
truth. 


said Bess, laying aside her doll. 
The congregation will join in singing the 


the suds. ‘‘Now,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘never let | 
I am very sure she never did. Samuel was 


very indignant at the way she punished him, but 
there is no doubt that the experience taught him 


said Emily, 
as she sat sewing, and looked thonghtfully across 


“Tll go over and ask, if you want to know,” 


“IT wish you would,” said her mother, ‘‘and be 


My second my first can never be; 
Small Dog: “Lrv ME GET AT HIM!” My first and second we never see. 
- +o ’ 
For the Companion. ' Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

A NEW COLOR. | 1. Etna—ante. Elba—able. Eton—note. Noe—eon, 

nt : etRren 8 | Nod—don. Og—go. Esop—pose. 
Said a small boy to his uncle, ‘‘We is dot some | ®. They are an attached couple, and above trifler. 

’ittle kittens to our house.”’ Shelley. 


“Have you?” said his uncle. “And what color; 3 w—1I8—H 
{ A-LT-O 


4. Sob. Under. May. 


= Gay?’ : s—NU—G Nevada, Even. Rat. 
‘Well,’ said Allie, slowly and thoughtfully, | es ae Sumner. Bryant. 
“they is led—and boo—and—todie color.”’ eal Atte: 
a | L—vuc—v¥— Wassail. Hogmany. 


(B) Hill country— 


5. (A) Taberah — Num. 11:3. 
(D) Lebanon— 


VEL ‘OWN jurer had a bright little | 1 
S CS ee "4 Luke 1:39. (C) Etham—Num, 33:6. 


: “ate Ridge ae, 
fellow on the platform to assist him in the ex | Jon 33:9. (E) Aceldama—Acts 1:19. (F) Sabacthani 
periments. Sir,” said the conjurer, ‘‘do you | “Sy °t ‘i746. (G) Tirzah—1 Kings 16:17. (H) Sad- 

| think I could put the twenty shillings which the | gucees—Matt.3:7- (1) Ur—Gen. 11:28. (J) Patmos 
|lady holds into your pocket?’ “No,” said the | —Rev.1:9, (K) Pharisees—Matt. 23:26. (1.) Emims 
boy, confidently. “Why not?’ “Because the | —Deut. 2:10. (M) Rabboni — John 20; 16,—The Last 
pocket is all torn out!’ Supper. 
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gister letters whenever requested to do so. 
after receipt of 
your name on 








SUDDEN DEATHS, 
Embolism is frequently a cause of almost instanta- 
neous death. 
It denotes 
by something foreed into them by the larger. 


Embolism, 


a clogging of the smaller blood-vessels 


Sometimes the obstructions are bits of clot formed 
in a morbid state of 
particles of those 
of 


heart, and which may 


system, Sometimes they are 
attacks 
formed valves of the 
det and thrown into 
Sometimes they parti- 
cles of fat dislodged from the marrow of the bones in 


excrescences Which after 
the 
ached 


rheumatism are on 
be 
the general circulation. are 


certain circumstances when 
The fat particles are 
the 


and preventing their 


injured or diseased. 


most in 
the 


netion, 


likely to accumulate 


minute air-cells of lungs, clogging them up 


solid 
particles are borne to certain parts of the brain, the 


Vhen minute 
result is often very speedily fatal, 

Larger clots often get entangled in other parts of 
the body, doing more or less mischief for a time, but 
neighboring vessels meanwhile enlarge and do the 
duty of the obstructed ones, until the material is ab- 
sorbed 

Occasionally 
and causes death by obstructing one 


a large clot finds its way to the heart 
of 
the post-mortem examinations often reveal clots in 
the valves of the heart of 
death, but which were formed in immediate connec- 


its valves; 


which were not the cause 
tion with it. 
Many of the deaths which oceur so unexpectedly 


followed every movement, so a had he ob-| 
served. 

No sooner did he finish than there was a stunning 
applause. He was then asked to show us how to go 
to bed, and when his head touched the pillow and he 
drew the clothing up over him, up went another 
shout. 


+ 
COURTSHIP AND DEATH OF A BIRD. 
The St. Louis Times has a curious story of a case 

of sentiment and heart-break between a bird of the 

finch family and « bird of the sparrow family: 


A few days ago there fell in front of her window 
from a tree a “chippy,’ or ground bird, such as 


ton, Mass., ’roprietors of Brown’s Bronchial Troches, for | 





JAN. 22, 1880. 


COMPANION. 


An article of merit.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches’ 


are the most popular article in this country er Europe for ‘COLG: ATE’S S 
Phroat Diseases aud Coughs, and this popularity is base 
“| CASHMERE 


CASHMERE Bou QUET 
Is universally es- 
teemed by the ‘taste- 
ful and refined as the 
most delicate and re- 


upon real merit. Inmitations are ee d for sale, many ot 
cherche of perfumes. 


which are injurious. The genuine “ Brown’s — 


a ; The name and _ tiade- 
Troches” are soid only in boxes. (Communicated. 7 ) mark . ; ade 
‘ of COLGATE & 

a | BOUQUET Soe eae S 


are a guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 
quality. 


sy sending their names to Jno. I Brown & Sons, Bos- SO AP 
4 . 


readers can obtain free by return of | 
(Communicated. | 
} 


Coughs and Colds, our 
mail a neat and usetul calendar tor 1350, 
+ 
No sense in having sickness in the family if you will 
use Hop Bitters in time. ( Communteated. 


RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, ie ather 








fastened to any che air itil car- 
pet tacks or brass-head nails. 
Price up to 16 in., 30e; 17 or 18 








chatter about the parks and streets. It seemed 
wearied and crippled. She picked it up, carried it 
in the house, fed it from her own mouth, and at night 
placed it in the cage with her canary. 

The canary at once bestowed upon the new-comer 
all of the attention of a mother and nestled beside 
the little stranger during the night. In the morning 
the lady placed the chippy in the window so that it 
might have the privilege of regaining its freedom. 
It plumed its tiny wings and went away. 

The canary mourned during the day as if he had 
lost his mate. In the evening the chippy came back 
and perched upon the window. The sash was raised 
and it flew in and nestled upon the cage; the canary 
at once struck up his liveliest notes and seemed grati- 
fied. This was repeated two or three days, the chippy 
going each morning and returning in the evening. 

One day it went away and did not come back. The 
canary drooped and next day fell dead from his perch 
in the sunshine that played over the gilded cage in 
the window. That night the chippy returned and 
during the evening it mourned over its dead com- 
panion. In the morning it clung to the cage until it 
was turned out. Fora few days the empty cage was 
hung in the window, and on each succeeding evening 
the chippy returned and chirped as if it was grief- 
stricken. One day it brought a worm in its bill, 
dropped it in the cage, flew away and came back no 
more, 








+ 
THE JOKER FOILED. 
Auguste Romieu was well known in Paris for his 
He 
once undertook to play a joke on a watchmaker, and 
came off “second-best.”’ The story is told as follows: 


practical jokesand for his newspaper articles. 





One night Romieu, having dressed himself for his 
partin a provincial costume, entered awkwardly a 
watchmaker’s shop, and with a timid bow and an 
apology for disturbing the tradesman, began: “Par- | 
don, monsieur, but what are those little round things 
hanging up there?”’ 

“Those are called watches.’ 

“Watches! What are they for?” 

“To tell the time of day. 

“Why, they must be real handy. 
much?”’ 

“From two hundred frances down to twenty-five.’ 

“Bless me, | could afford to buy one. Does it take 
muc h trouble to make them go?” 

“No; all you have to do is to wind them up every 
day this w: Ly. 

“That seems very easy—but when should I wind 
the wateh—I think the vt is what you call it—up? 

“In the morning.” 

“In the morning—why?” 

“Because you are always drunk at night, M. Ro- 
mieu, and you'd break it if you tried to wind it up 
then!” 


Do they cost 


+ 
A TERRIBLE STORY. 
Charles Dickens, while in Boston, visited the medi- | 
eal which Prof. Webster murdered Dr. 
He thus writes about the visit in one of 





school in 
Parkman. 
his letters: 


There was the farnace,—stinking horribly, as if the | 
dismembered pieces were still inside it,—and there 
all the grim spouts, and sinks, and chemical appli- 
anees, and what not. 

At dinner, afterwards, Longfellow told me a ter- 


|S 
} 
| 





When 2 patient is apparently making a good recovery 
from disease, are due to some forms of embolism. 
A slight p 
such enses 
and the 
generally wish it had been made. 


st-mortem examination is desirable in all 
It helps to a fuller knowledge of disease, 
would | 


friends themselves, after a few days, 


12> 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS, 
A writer in the Rural New- Yorker suggests that 


mothers should provide little plots of 


and thereby increase the varie- 


ground for 
children to cultivate, 


ty, not now too many, of healthy recreations for 
them. 
No matter how small, it has a peeuliar charm, and 


its mixed and incongruous plantings often yield as 
tonishing results, No radishes soe crisp as those your 
little son will lay beside your plate, the reward for 
his toiland eare. No tlowers so beautiful as those 
your loving daughter brings in some bright spring 
morning, nurtured and tended by her own hands. 
The earliest hepatica of the woods grows serenely 
in the shadow of a ‘May tree,” and wild violets 
flourish in Annie’s gentle eare. In our home each 
child has a plot of ground and an apple tree, the 
fruit of which, always fair and beautiful, is shared 
generously, and the surplus sold for pocket money. 
Sometimes an early melon finds its way to our table 
from the garden of one of our industrious boys, and 
is praised and appreciated asa reward for his labor. 
Little two-vear-old las a garden, too, and while we 
try to teach him net to pull up the happy family of 
flowers and vegetables that thrive there, we delight 
in hia glad murmuaras he roams like atrue Bohemian 
in the summer sunshine, saying, My gardee, my gar- 
dee,” and taking a whole potatoe from the 
Where his restless feet often wander, he plants it just 
deep enough for the hens to piek out, and nothing 
daunted sows a handful of peas over it. 
But as he grows older he will learn that this is not 
the road to success, and try to copy the care and vigi- 
lance displaved by his elders 


iven “Baby Hope’ has a little cirele filled with 
sweet wild flowers brows vht from the woods this 
ring, “to be ready when she ean gather them,” the 


8 
all say—and our eager young botanists are ever 
renuly to search fora new flower to transplant into 
“Hope's garden.” By such innocent pleasures is 


home made happy and beautilied, 
+ 
BED-MAKING DRILL. 
When the Indian boys now being educated at 


Hampton first came to that school, they used to get 


into bed with their boots on. Thereupon they were 


given a drill in bed-making, which is thus described: 


When they first began to make beds, the sheets 
were either tucked up under the pillow or laid on 
the outside. One boy was found to have seven 
sheets, who did not know the proper use for two. 

The janitor helped me carry a bedstead into the 
sitting-room, the boys were called in and seated ina 
semi-cirele, and T began the process of bed-making, 
the boys grunting and laughing as it proceeded. 

When the clothes were neatly tueked in and the | 
— shaken and put into the place, I said, “Now 
wys, L will show you how to get into bed,” which I 
did. 
willing to try it. 


He had hardly put the question when a boy who 
had objected to having his hair cut when he first 
came, stepped forward. He began where I did, and 


the murder, one of a party of ten or twe Ive. 


cellar | 


Then, through the interpreter, L asked who was | 


rilic story. He dined with Webster within a year of | 

As they sat at their wine, Webster suddenly or | 
dered the li ghts to be turned out, and a bowl of some 
burning mineral to be placed on the table, that the 
guests might see how ghastly it made them look. 

As each man stared at all the rest in the weird 
light, all were horrified to see Webster, with a rope 
round his neck, holding it up over the bow], with his 
head jerked on one side, and his tongue lolled out, | 
representing a man being hanged! 

Poking into his life and character, 1 find (what 1 
would have staked my head upon) that he was always 
a cruel man. | 

> 


FOOD FOR FAT PEOPLE. 
If any reader is growing too fat for comfort, he may, 


possibly, tind the following suggestions valuable: 


There are three classes of food, the oils, sweets and 
starches, the special office of which is to support the 
animal he: wt and produce fat, having little or no _in- 
fluence in promoting strength of muscle or endur 
ance, 

If the fat, therefore, would use less fat and more 
of lean meats, fish and fowl, less of fine flour and 
more of the whole products of the grains,—except the 
hulls,—less of the sweets, particularly in) warm 
weather, and more of the fruit acids in a mild form, 
asin the apple, sleep less, be less indolent and labor 

more in the open air, the fat would disappear, to a 
| certain extent at least, with no loss of real health. 
|} In food we have almost a perfect control in’ this 
matter, far better than we can have in the use of 
} drugs. If we have too much fat and too little muscle, 
we have simply to use less of the fat-forming ele- 
ments and more of the muscle food, such as lean 
meats, fish and fowl, and the darker portions of the | 
| grains, ete., with peas and beans.— Medical Journal, | 


a gentleman | 
He reports it 





| 
| 
PRESIDENT HAYES AT PLAY. 

The Washington correspondent of the Philadeiphia 
Times retails a gossip he had with 
about the President and Mrs. Hayes. 
in this pleasant style: 


“The President is the jolliest 
his home circle. He is in the 





| 


man in the world in 









White House every evening, where Mrs. Hayes re- 
ceives all who call, Hesays pleasant things to every- 


body, and makes himself very agreeable. 
“When it rains, or when from other causes nobody 
calls during the evening, he plays ‘pussy wants a cor- 





ner’ with the young ladies, for there are always | 
young ladies visiting at the White House.” 
“Now, honestly, does the President play ‘pussy 


wants a corner 

“Upon my word he does, for I have seen him do it, 
and he seemed to enjoy it.” 

“Well, it is human nature to unbend. Small men 
are careful not to let the world see them. It is only 
the great men who ean afford to play ‘pussy wants a 
corner’ at the White House.” 


+> 
“ONE DOLLAR PER GAL. 


A certain young man brought his affanced down 
from the country to see the sights. One day while 
| they were —— a confectioner’s the swain noticed 
| in the window a placard bearing the announcement, 
“Tce cream—one dollar per gal.” “Well,” said the 
young man as he walked into the saloon, ‘that’s a 
| pretty steep price to charge for one gal, but, Maria, 
I'll see you throagh, no matter what it costs. Here's 








| address on postal to J. 





private rooms of the | ° 





in., 42c. Sent, cut to pattern, 

postpaid, on receipt of price 

(in Stamps or currency) and 

paper pattern of size. Strong 

and handsome, 

Harwood Chair Seat Co., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 


TAKIGRAFY. 


High Class Poultry, Grape Vines and Small Fruits. Stock | 
finer than ever. send for cite G.5. Josselyn, Fredonia, N.Y. 
speed t the Pen! Dropac card to Rev. A, Stapleton, Ea 
» Point, | *a., for price-list of r itm Anh ’s Short~ -hand Work 
LOOK ' ‘1s ample and cire ular of 50 fast-se Hing novelties 
e gcents. Union | Nove Ity Co., Castile, 


Pita Stained Clase of SMITHOGRAPHY a 


MARK °; 






















tion Stained Glass. L. LuM SMITH, Philadelphia, Pa. Ladies and Gentlemen easily learn to report Sermons, 
—— Lectures, &c. Those who fail with Phonography succeed 
Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen- | with this system. Text-LBooks furnished, and lessons given 





cils. Sold at all stationers. W.O. Cooper, W. Meriden,Conn. 





by mail, Send for cirenlar. 








We send 33 FOREIGN STAMPS no 
SEE US. two alike, with price-lists, for 3c. | COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Dime Stamp Co., Underhill Center, Vt. ‘ 
setter than a horse, because you can 
JORTR: AITS Painted from Photographs, Enlarged, | ride it more miles in a day than a horse 


in Oil Colors, E nlarge di twice, $3. 
Write for par ticulars 
. Ek. FAIRM AN, Council Bluffs, lowa, 
AGENTS WANTED To sell the best and fastest sell- 
ing Books and Bibles. Low 


price, llent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRAD- 
He Y, GaRk ETSON & Co.,, 66 N. 4th St., P hiladelp hia, Pa. 


Three umes, $4, | can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 


trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. 


STANDARD WRINGER. 

Has no cuimplication of springs 
or levers, The rubber roll is ad- 
justed without a shaft, so that 
the entire elasticity of the roll is 
preserved. the yielding prop- 
erty of the rubber adapts itself 
to «ll the inequalities of the fab- 
Tics, so that the thin edges of the 
articles are equally wrung with 
the thicker portions. For circu- 
lars apply to Standard Laundry 
Machinery Co., tan Street, 
58 Long Wharf, Boston, 


aC, 





PIANOS-ORCANS 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA,: Ist-class instru- 
ments. ail new,for cash or installments; warranted 6 years 
lilustrated catalogues free. Agents wanted. T. LEEDS 
WATERS, Agt., 28 West 14th st., New York. 


H For sale 
Boys, Attention! ! r eg Office, in- 
eluding Novelty Press, 15 fonts Type, Cut sorders, &e. 
all in good condition. Cost over $100. 


Sold as I have no 
further use for it. For ecash, agood investment can be made 





a complete 








New York, N.Y. 





by addressing for particulars, C. 8S. Fuller, Lynn, Mass. = M: AKE YOU R ow NY RU os kist 

> al =e ew Patterns adies are making beautiful Turkish 
HOW ae eed aeutng ai chan ae gp _ Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 
arranged especially for use without the aid of 2 coe hee one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 


permanent business toagents everywhere. Send for circu- 


The latest, simpl ‘st, and most practical, la 


structor, only % ts, uN mai 
Address 8. R. WEL LS 


A complete in with stamp. 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





Boston, Mass. 





).. Publishers, 
35 Broadway, New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
EW ORGANB 438 Stops, 3B set Golden Tongue Reeds, ie Oct BS 
Kne  Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 t $255. ea Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


NO BOY OR CIRL 


ean do without a Mic isa never-ending source 
ofamusement and instne tion. Thustr ited catalogue mailed | 
to any address. J J.B ECK, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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1 00 Serap Pp itanes We ; ee ow, Foe, Uae Any Numbe r, 50 to 100, White and Black, 

ebay eh 9 meeting sey | Mog Fine xs Chro- THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
mos, l0c: Floral Suny mise. Ive a iT) fer Sie r Postpaid. FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
Stamps taken, J. WIZZELL, altimore, M: aryland, || @ud strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 


odd ordering, mention name of 
and number of threac 


sent postpaid for 7 cents, 


Full-Sitz, Machine 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, ape t Worti 
re alt 


















J MERRICK THRE AD ¢ °. Holyoke, Mass. 
8 370 on way + 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
- . 4 76 Reccnaed . ‘se Boston. 
Paice Revuceo. Many long muse. 1d Baths renewed 2 , aa 
‘ a a LADY ACENTS ANTED F R 
Send for Cirewiars. ,, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich.= - sw ens 

| we ROLL and FERN AUTOGRAPH AL BU 1 MADAME GRISW OLD S 

for be 48-Page Book, Ilustrated with 24 Birds 

Pen Scrolls, Mottoes, F Leaves, etc.. in Col- \S 

ors! 12 tor $l, postal. asp. Ce ic Album, tits. with 

24 Pictures, for We. 49 Quotations free with each album 





€e€ 
\gents wanted. J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


| SHORTHAND Smith’s Stenography, « tsiest and | 

best out, for Ministers, Lawyers, Children, Schools and | 
Reporters. Llustrated cire “hays, W kgs Ane — ns and testi- | 
monials from those us sare sy Send | 
. & E. ‘Ambe rst, Mass, 


Stamps taken. 





G. SMITE. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 
in two ds ave. Bw] ae charges to 
Acdres oftice n 
IMMET MANU FAC ve RING co., 

Philadelphin, Pa., ors c incinnati, 1, On 


PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
gton, D.C. * Send for eireular, | 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


famous for his method of curing Rupture with ee the 
jury trusses inthet. Can be consulted for a few days ¢ 
his branch office, 43 Milk . Boston, His book, 
likeness of bad cases before and after cure » mailed for lc. 


C.GILBERT S} 
STARCH 
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| Br " Western Agents, Wr YGANT & c oO. 
j and 1.13. PUTNAM, 75 Madison Street, ¢ hiengo. ' 
everywhere will recognize the above cuts with pleasure, 


The MMe. 
the age on acconnt of its he 
and the easy cdjustment to — 
by the different stvles and lengths, 
highest award at the Centenni: ul i xhibition, also at M 

{ Charitable Mechanics’ Association, Boston, und wherever 
exhibited. Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent employ- 
ment with good salary obtained by addressing Gen’l Office, 
New York. No tronble to show goods. Price, $1.50 and 
upwa ard. Mention this} paper. 


LADIES 


GRISWOLD CoRrskET has become the favorite of 
allhtfulness, elegance, durability, 
any form which is gained 
These corsets received 
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OCAL— Only a few faded Roses-She’s waiting at the 
ante for me-My love she isa kitten-Anchor weighed The 
Exile-Oh that thou hadst hearkened, INSTRUM EN'L . 


Ree 
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Torna ulo Gi lop-Re me mbranece-Wedding Greeti 
eador’s Song (from Ca “n). 
ire publishe ‘al in JAN. Mu- 
a Sent 4 months on trial for 50e ceash or 
stumps); or 2 year, with Nov and D . Nos, free, and 
3 musical premiums, for @1.50, . Richardson & Co., 
23 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. See Companion Jan, 15. 
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CRAY’S 


DOCTOR | 
BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE. 
The truth of this old adage is 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a 
crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mente ully exclaims, if that per- 
son had only had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have 


been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have 

. Worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians 

: who have seen and examined it. 

} Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strength- 

j ening support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders 

/ back so as to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful 
position. All tendency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the 
young at the period when bones and muscles are growing and hardening is a 
most important item, 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus reliev- 
ing the hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Price $1.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In or- 
dering, give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wan 
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a dollar, waiter; ice cream for this gal.” 


canien satan ak 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








